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DANTE  AND  HIS  CONVITO 


Dante  Alighieri  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1265,  and  was 
exiled  from  that  city  and  its  territory  in  1302  :  he  died  in 
1 32 1.  Before  his  exile  he  wrote  and  published  his  book 
entitled  La  Vita  Nuova  (The  New  Life,  perhaps  in  the  sense 
of  Young  Life),  prose  interspersed  with  numerous  poems.  It 
purports  to  be  a  narrative  of  his  love  (beginning  in  childhood 
and  continuing  in  youth,  but  never  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  impassioned  sentiment)  for  a  lady  whom  he  names  Beatrice, 
supposed  to  be  a  certain  Beatrice  Portinari  of  Florence,  who 
eventually  married  Simone  de'  Bardi.  This  Beatrice  de'  Bardi 
died  in  1290,  and  Dante's  narrative  is  continued  up  to  and  a 
little  beyond  her  death.  There  have  been  endless  controversies 
as  to  whether  Dante  was  really  in  love  with  any  woman  named 
Beatrice  Portinari  (or  de'  Bardi),  or  whether  his  alleged  love 
for  some  Beatrice  or  other  is  a  mere  allegorical  veil  for  some 
recondite  significance,  and  (on  this  assumption)  the  contro- 
versies go  on  to  debate  what  it  is  that  he  intended  to  allegorize 
under  this  supposititious  personage  Beatrice.  My  father 
Gabriele  Rossetti  took  a  very  active  part  in  maintaining  the 
theory  of  allegory.  With  this  point  I  shall  not  deal  further 
for  the  present.  It  seems  to  me  admissible,  and  moreover 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  upon  which 
I  am  about  to  enter,  to  assume  that  there  was  a  real  Beatrice 
beloved  by  Dante,  a  beautiful  damsel  living  in  Florence,  and 
that  this  Beatrice  may  have  been  the  same  person  who  was 
bom  a  Portinari  and  who  married  into  the  Bardi  family. 
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At  some  dates  later  than  that  of  the  Vita  Nuova  Dante 
wrote  his  book  named  //  Convito  (The  Banquet,  or  Meal). 
This  work  is  principally  in  prose,  four  treatises ;  but  it  embodies 
three  of  Dante's  canzoni,  and  the  aim  of  the  treatises  is  to 
explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  canzoni.  A  leading  Dantesque 
commentator,  P.  J.  Fraticelli,  has  adduced  some  good  reasons 
for  inferring  that  the  2nd  and  4th  treatises  were  written  in 
1297  (not  very  long  after  the  Vita  Nuova),  and  the  ist  and 
3rd  in  1314.  The  Convito,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  an 
uncompleted  book ;  for  the  author  had  intended  to  insert  in  it 
(as  he  affirms)  no  less  than  fourteen  canzoni,  with  the  relevant 
explanations.  The  term  canzone  indicates  a  poetical  composi- 
tion in  a  particular  form  of  verse,  such  as  are  the  three  here 
included ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  all  the  fourteen  would 
not  have  been  canzoni  in  this  technical  sense,  but  that  Alighieri, 
for  his  immediate  purpose,  used  the  word  with  a  more  general 
meaning — that  of  poems  or  lyrics  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  Convito  is,  to  the  right  kind  of  readers,  a  singularly 
interesting  book,  partly  because  Dante  here  certifies  us  as  to 
what  he  meant  by  certain  poems  which  wear  the  external 
aspect  of  love-poems  (I  speak  of  two  of  them,  for  the  third 
presents  little  uncertainty  of  this  description),  and  partly  because 
it  is  a  mine  of  information,  set  forth  with  conspicuous  clearness 
and  elaboration,  and  often  exalted  eloquence,  as  to  the  ideas 
of  a  learned  and  capacious  mind  towards  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  century — the  very  greatest  mind  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  One  need  not  disguise  that,  to  readers  of  a  difierent 
order,  the  book  has  been,  is,  and  will  remain,  chiefly  tedious, 
and  portions  of  it  more  likely  to  excite  jeering  than  respect. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  a  service  would  be  rendered 
to  the  students  of  Dante  if  some  one  were  to  take  up  these 
three  canzoni,  and  to  translate  them  first  in  their  literal 
meaning,  and,  along  with  this,  according  to  the  meaning 
which  the  poet  himself  expounded  as  being  his  true  intention. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  done  such  a  thing ;  neither  with 
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reference  to  the  Italian  originals  nor  in  regard  to  the  same 
poems  in  any  form  of  translation.  I  therefore  assume  the 
task.  I  begin  by  taking  the  three  canzoni,  apart  from  their 
prose  context,  and  translating  them  first  literally,  and  then  in 
that  sense  which  Dante  has  put  upon  them.  After  the  canzoni 
will  come  some  detailed  references  to  the  more  salient  parts 
of  Dante's  prose  comments  upon  them ;  and  these  will  be 
followed  by  other  matter  bearing  less  directly  upon  the  same 
theme. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  third  canzone  contains  only 
a  few  expressions  on  which  Dante  puts  an  interpretation 
differing  from  that  which  they  obviously  present.  In  this 
instance,  therefore,  my  second  translation  affects  only  a  line 
here  and  there,  and  the  like  will  be  done  in  relation  to  some 
poems  cited  later  on. 

I  make  no  apology  for  translating  with  bald  literality,  for 
this  is  in  the  very  nature  of  my  undertaking.  A  reasonably 
poetical  version  would  necessarily  be  less  exact,  and  therefore 
less  serviceable  for  my  present  purpose. 
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CANZONE  I. 

Voi  che  intendendo  il  terzo  ciel  movete. 

Ye  [Angelic   Thrones]  who   by   intelUgence   move   the   third 
heaven  [which  generates  love], 

Hearken  the  reasoning  which  is  in  my  heart, 

For  I  know  not  how  to  tell  it  to  others,  so  novel  does  it  appear 

to  me. 
The  heaven  which  follows  your  potency, 
Noble  ^  creatures  that  ye  are, 
Draws  me  into  the  state  in  which  I  find  myself : 
Whence  the  speaking  of  the  life  which  I  experience 
Seems  to  be  worthily  addressed  to  you : 
Wherefore  I  pray  you  that  ye  would  learn  it  of  me. 
I  will  tell  you  the  novelty  [singular  condition]  of  the  heart, 
How  the  sorrowful  soul  wails  in  it ; 
And  how  a  spirit  discourses  against  her  [the  soul], 
Which  comes  through  the  rays  of  your  star. 
Life  of  the  pained  heart  used  to  be 
A  suave  thought  which  was  going 
Many  times  to  the  feet  of  your  sovereign ; 
Where  it  saw  a  lady  glorj'ing, 
Of  whom  it  spoke  to  me  so  sweetly 

*  Gentili.  This  is  more  commonly  translated  "gentle,"  and  at  times 
this  word  comes  nearer  the  Italian  shade  of  meaning :  but  Dante  in 
Canzone  3  so  closely  identifies  "  gentile  "  and  "  gentilezza  "  with  '*  noble  " 
and  "nobility"  that  I  think  it  safer  to  translate  by  "noble"  here  and 
elsewhere. 
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Ye  [masters  of  rhetoric,  such  as  were  Boethius  and  Cicero] 
who  by  intelligence  move  the  science  of  rhetoric  [the  third 
science  assimilated  to  the  third  heaven], 

Hearken  the  reasoning  which  is  in  my  secret  within, 

For  I  know  not  how  to  tell  it  to  others,  so  novel  does  it  appear 
to  me.^ 

The  science  which  follows  your  potency. 

Noble  creatures  that  ye  are. 

Draws  me  into  the  state  in  which  I  find  myself: 

Whence  the  speaking  of  the  life  which  I  experience 

Seems  to  be  worthily  addressed  to  you  : 

Wherefore  I  pray  you  that  ye  would  learn  it  of  me. 

I  will  tell  you  the  novelty  of  the  secret  within. 

How  the  sorrowful  consenting  thought  wails  in  it ; 

And  how  a  reflection  discourses  against  it, 

Which  comes  through  the  rays  of  your  writings. 

The  use  of  reason  in  the  pained  secret  within  used  to  be 

A  suave  thought  which  was  going 

Many  times  to  the  feet  of  your  sovereign  ; 

Where  it  saw  a  lady  glorying. 

Of  whom  it  spoke  to  me  so  sweetly 

*  Dante  (it  may  be  inferred)  cannot  "tell  it  to  others,"  because  it  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  science  of  rhetoric  is  peculiarly  concerned,  viz.,  a 
substitution  of  one  meaning  for  another  by  allegorical  diction. 
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That  the  soul  said  "  I  will  go  away"  [to  the  life  eternal]. 

Now  appears  one  that  makes  it  [the  thought]  flee ; 

And  it  lords  over  me  with  such  virtue 

That  the  heart  trembles  thereat,  so  that  it  shows  outwardly. 

This  [the  spirit  aforesaid]  makes  me  gaze  on  a  lady, 

And  says,  "  He  who  would  see  healing, 

Let  him  heed  to  contemplate  the  eyes  of  this  lady, 

If  he  fears  not  anguish  of  sighs." 

The  humble  thought  which  is  wont  to  speak  to  me  ^ 

Of  an  angel  [feminine]  who  is  crowned  in  heaven 

Finds  an  opponent  such  as  to  destroy  it. 

The  soul  wails,  so  much  does  it  still  pain  her, 

And  says,  "  Alas  me,  how  flees  away 

This  pitying  one   [the  humble  thought]  which  has  consoled 

me!" 
Of  my  eyes  says  this  distressful  one  [the  soul], 
"  What  an  hour  was  that  when  such  a  lady  saw  them  ! 
And  why  did  they  not  credit  me  concerning  her  ? 
I  [the  soul]  said,  Truly  in  the  eyes  of  this  one 
Must  be  he  who  slays  my  fellows  : 

And  it  availed  me  not  to  have  discerned  that, 

So  that  I  should  not  gaze  on  one  such  that  I  have  died  of  it." 

"  Thou  art  not  dead,  but  thou  art  dazed, 

Our  soul,  that  thus  thou  lamentest," 

Says  a  noble  spiritling  of  love  : 

"  For  this  beautiful  lady  whom  thou  feelest 

'  This  line,  and  the  one  following,  come  in  the  original  after  the  line 
beginning  "  Finds."     The  structure  of  the  English  language  forbids  this. 
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That  the  consenting  thought  said  "  I  will  go  away." 

Now  appears  one  that  makes  it  [the  suave  thought]  flee ; 

And  it  lords  over  me  with  such  virtue 

That  the   secret   within   trembles   thereat,  so   that  it   shows 

outwardly. 
This  [the  reflection  aforesaid]  makes  me  gaze  on  Philosophy, 
And  says,  "  He  who  would  see  healing. 
Let  him   heed    to   contemplate   the   demonstrations   of    this 

Philosophy, 
If  he  fears  not  anguish  of  laborious  study." 
The  humble  thought  which  is  wont  to  speak  to  me 
Of  an  angel  who  is  crowned  in  heaven 
Finds  an  opponent  such  as  to  destroy  it. 
The  consenting  thought  wails,  so  much  does  this  still  pain  it, 
And  says,  "  Alas  me,  how  flees  away 
This  pitying  one  which  has  consoled  me  ! " 

Of  my  mental  eyes  says  this  distressful  one, 

"  What  an  hour  was  that  when  such  a  being  saw  them  ! 

And  why  did  they  not  credit  me  concerning  her  ? 

I  said,  Truly  in  the  demonstrations  of  this  one 

Must  be  he  who  slays  elevated  souls  endowed  with  intellect 

and  memory  : 
And  it  availed  me  not  to  have  discerned  that, 
So  that  I  should  not  gaze  on  one  such  that  I  have  died  of  it." 
"  Thou  art  not  dead,  but  thou  art  dazed, 
Our  consenting  thought,  that  thus  thou  lamentest," 
Says  a  noble  thought  of  study  : 
"  For  this  beautiful  Philosophy  which  thou  feelest 
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Has  so  far  transmuted  thy  life 

That  thou  hast  fear  of  her,  so  craven  hast  thou  become. 

Look  how  pitiful  she  is  and  humble,^ 

Wise  and  courteous  in  her  grandeur ; 

And  think  of  calling  her  mistress  henceforth  ; 

For,  if  thou  mistakest  not,  thou  wilt  see 

Adornment  of  such  lofty  miracles 

That  thou  wilt  say — Love,  very  lord. 

Behold  thy  handmaid,  do  as  it  pleases  thee." 

Lyric,^  I  think  that  rare  will  be 

Those  who  understand  thy  meaning  well. 

So  laboriously  and  strongly  ^  dost  thou  speak  it : 

Whence  if  peradventure  it  happens 

That  thou  shouldst  go  before  persons 

Who  do  not  appear  to  thee  to  be  well  cognizant  of  it, 

Prythee  then  re-comfort  thyself, 

Saying  to  them,  my  beloved  new  one, 

"  Take  heed  at  least  how  beautiful  I  am." 

'  Umile.  Perhaps  "condescending"  would  better  express  the  sense — 
or  "  meek." 

"^  Canzone.  Dante  regarded  this  as  the  most  dignified  form  of  Italian 
poetry. 

*  Forte.  Dante  explains  that  he  here  refers  to  "the  novelty  of  the 
statements." 
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Has  so  far  transmuted  thy  life 

That  thou  hast  fear  of  her,  so  craven  hast  thou  become. 

Look  how  pitiful  she  is  and  humble, 

Sage  and  courteous  in  her  grandeur, 

And  think  of  calling  her  mistress  henceforth ; 

For,  if  thou  mistakest  not,  thou  wilt  see 

Causes  of  such  lofty  miracles 

That  thou  wilt  say — Study,  very  lord. 

Behold  thy  handmaid,  do  as  it  pleases  thee." 

Lyric,  I  think  that  rare  will  be 

Those  who  understand  thy  meaning  well. 

So  laboriously  and  strongly  dost  thou  speak  it : 

Whence  if  peradventure  it  happens 

That  thou  shouldst  go  before  persons 

Who  do  not  appear  to  thee  to  be  well  cognizant  of  it, 

Prythee  then  re-comfort  thyself, 

Saying  to  them,  my  beloved  new  one, 

"  Take  heed  at  least  how  beautiful  I  am." 
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CANZONE  2. 

Amor  cJu  nella  mente  mi-ragiona. 

Love,  who  reasons  ^  in  my  mind 

Desiringly  concerning  my  lady, 

Often  moots  to  me  things  about  her 

Sucli  that  the  intellect  strays  regarding  them. 

His  speaking  sounds  so  sweetly 

That  the  soul  which  hearkens  and  hears  it 

Says,  "  Alas  me,  that  I  am  not  capable 

Of  saying  that  which  I  hear  concerning  my  lady ! " 

And  certainly  it  behoves  me  to  omit  firstly, 

If  I  would  treat  of  what  I  hear  of  her, 

That  which  my  intellect  does  not  comprehend, 

And,  of  that  which  is  understood, 

A  large  part,  because  I  could  not  speak  it. 

Therefore,  if  my  rhymes  shall  have  deficiency. 

Which  shall  enter  into  the  praise  of  her, 

For  this  let  the  feeble  intellect  be  blamed. 

And  our  speech  which  has  not  the  strength 

For  repeating  all  that  Love  says. 

The  sun,  which  circles  the  whole  world,  sees  not 

A  thing  so  noble  as  in  that  hour 

When  it  shines  in  the  part  where  dwells 

The  lady  of  whom  Love  makes  me  speak. 

'  Ragiona.     The  word   often   means  "converses,  talks";   this  would 
probably  be  less  close  to  the  sense  here. 
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Study,  which  reasons  in  my  mind 

Desiringly  concerning  Philosophy, 

Often  moots  to  me  things  about  her  ^ 

Such  that  the  intellect  strays  regarding  them. 

The  speaking  of  it  [of  study]  sounds  so  sweetly 

That  the  affection  which  hearkens  and  hears  it 

Says,  "  Alas  me,  that  I  am  not  capable 

Of  saying  that  which  I  hear  concerning  Philosophy  !  " 

And  certainly  it  behoves  me  to  omit  firstly, 

If  I  would  treat  of  what  I  hear  of  her. 

That  which  my  intellect  does  not  comprehend. 

And,  of  that  which  is  understood, 

A  large  part,  because  I  could  not  speak  it. 

Therefore,  if  my  rhymes  shall  have  deficiency, 

Which  shall  enter  into  the  praise  of  her. 

For  this  let  the  feeble  intellect  be  blamed. 

And  our  speech  which  has  not  the  strength 

For  repeating  all  that  Study  says. 

God,  who  circles  the  whole  world,  sees  not 

A  thing  so  noble  as  in  that  hour 

When  He  gives  light  in  the  part  where  dwells 

Philosophy,  of  whom  Study  makes  me  speak. 

*  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  find  it  well  to  preserve  the  feminine 
pronoun  where  Philosophy  is  spoken  of. 
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Every  intellect  aboveward  gazes  on  her : 
And  those  folk  who  here  become  enamoured 
Also  find  her  in  their  thoughts 
When  Love  makes  her  peace  felt 

Her  being  pleases  so  much  Him  who  gives  it  her 

That  He  always  infuses  His  virtue  into  her 

Beyond  the  demand  of  our  nature. 

Her  pure  soul, 

Which  receives  this  grace  ^  from  Him, 

Manifests  Him  in  that  which  she  performs,'* 

For  her  beauties  ^  are  things  seen  : 

And  the  eyes  of  those  where  she  shines 

Send  messages  full  of  desires  to  the  heart. 

Which  take  air  and  become  sighs. 

On  her  descends  the  divine  virtue, 

As  it  does  on  an  angel  who  sees  Him  : 

And  let  any  noble  lady  who  believes  not  this 

Go  with  her  and  contemplate  her  acts. 

Here  where  she  speaks  alights 

A  spirit  from  heaven,  who  testifies 

How  the  high  potency  which  she  possesses 

Is  beyond  that  which  beseems  us. 

'  Salute.  The  primary  meaning  is  "health" — also  (in  the  Christian 
sense)  "salvation";  but  I  think  "grace"  comes  nearer  to  the  intention 
here. 

*  Conduce.  The  sense  of  this  word,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  poem,  may  be  a  little  disputable.  Say,  "  that  which  she  brings  along 
with  her  as  a  necessary  personal  adjunct." 

'  I  use  the  reading  "  Ch^  sue  bellezze."  There  is  another  reading, 
"  Che  in  sue  bellezze,"  which  yields  a  different  sense  throughout  the 
context. 
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Every  intellect  aboveward  gazes  on  her : 

And  those  folk  who  here  become  studious 

Also  find  her  in  their  thoughts 

When  study  makes  her  peace  felt  [when  a  man  is  in  the  act  of 

speculation]. 
Her  essence  pleases  so  much  Him  who  gives  it  to  her 
That  He  always  infuses  His  virtue  into  her 
Beyond  the  demand  of  our  nature. 
Her  pure  soul  [one  or  other  form  of  philosophy], 
Which  receives  this  grace  from  Him, 
Manifests  Him  in  that  [the  light]  which  she  transmits, 
For  her  gratifications  are  things  seen  : 
And  the  eyes  of  those  where  she  shines 
Send  messages  full  of  desires  to  the  secret  within  of  persons 

not  studious  of  philosophy, 
Which  [desires]  take  air  and  become  sighs.  ^ 
On  her  descends  the  divine  love. 
As  it  does  on  an  angel  who  sees  Him : 
And  let  any  noble  soul  of  intellect  who  believes  not  this 
Go  with  her  and  contemplate  her  acts. 
Here  where  she  speaks  alights 
A  thought  of  love,  which  testifies 
How  the  high  potency  which  she  possesses 
Is  beyond  that  which  beseems  us. 

*  The  full  sense  can  hardly  be  brought  out  in  mere  translation.  Dante's 
explanation  of  the  whole  passj^e  runs  thus : — The  use  of  philosophy 
conduces  to  wonderful  beauties — that  is,  contentment  in  every  condition  of 
time,  and  disregard  of  those  things  which  other  people  make  their  masters. 
Whereby  it  occurs  that  other  sorry  creatures  who  see  this,  reflecting  on 
their  own  deficiency,  fall,  after  desire  of  perfection,  into  heaviness  of 
sighing  ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  '  And  the  eyes  of  those,' "  etc. 
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The  gracious  acts  which  she  shows  to  others 

Go  calling  Love,  each  one  in  competition, 

In  that  voice  which  makes  him  hear. 

Of  her  may  this  be  said : 

Noble  is  in  a  lady  that  which  is  found  in  her, 

And  so  much  is  beautiful  as  resembles  her. 

And  it  may  be  said  that  her  aspect  avails 

For  consent  to  that  which  appears  marvellous ; 

Whereby  our  faith  is  aided  ; 

Therefore  such  was  she  ordained  from  eternity. 

Things  appear  in  her  aspect 

Which  display  some  of  the  pleasures  of  paradise  : 

I  say,  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  sweet  smile, 

For  Love  brings  them  [the  things  aforesaid]  thither  as  to  his 

own  place. 
They  transcend  our  intellect. 
As  does  a  ray  of  the  sun  our  frail  eyesight ; 
And,  since  I  cannot  gaze  fixedly  at  them, 
I  must  be  content  to  say  little  about  them. 
Her  beauty  rains  flamelets  of  fire, 
Animated  by  a  noble  spirit 
Which  is  the  creator  of  every  good  thought ; 
And  they  break  like  a  thunderbolt 
The  innate  vices  which  make  people  vile. 
Therefore  let  any  lady  who  feels  her  own  beauty 
Blamed  for  not  appearing  quiet  and  humble 
Gaze  on  this  one  who  is  an  example  of  humility. 
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The  gracious  acts  which  she  shows  to  others 

Go  calling  Study,  each  one  in  competition, 

In  that  voice  which  makes  him  hear. 

Of  her  may  this  be  said  : 

Noble  is  in  a  soul  of  intellect  that  which  is  found  in  her. 

And  so  much  is  beautiful  as  resembles  her. 

And  it  may  be  said  that  her  aspect  avails 

For  consent  to  that  which  appears  marvellous  j 

Whereby  our  faith  is  aided ; 

Therefore  such  was  she  ordained  from  eternity. 

Things  appear  in  her  aspect 

Which  display  some  of  the  pleasures  of  paradise  : 

I  say,  in  her  demonstrations  and  in  her  sweet  persuasions, 

For  Study  brings  them  thither  as  to  its  own  place. 

They  transcend  our  intellect, 
As  does  a  ray  of  the  sun  our  frail  eyesight : 
And,  since  I  cannot  gaze  fixedly  at  them, 
I  must  be  content  to  say  little  about  them. 
Her  moral  virtues  rain  ardour  of  love  and  charity, 
Animated  by  a  rightful  appetence  ^ 
Which  is  the  creator  of  every  good  thought : 
And  they  break  like  a  thunderbolt 
The  innate  vices  which  make  people  vile. 
Therefore  let  any  soul  that  feels  its  qualities 
Blamed  for  not  appearing  quiet  and  humble 
Gaze  on  this  one  who  [in  her  relation  of  moral  philosophy]  is 
an  example  of  humility. 


^  Appetito.     I  am  reluctant  to  anglicize  with  "appetite";  and  "appe- 
tence "  comes  closer  than  "desire." 
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This  is  she  who  humbles  all  the  perverse  ; 

He  who  moved  the  universe  pondered  this  one. 

Lyric,  it  seems  that  thou  speakest  contrary 

To  the  speech  of  a  sister  that  thou  hast ;  ^ 

For  this  lady  whom  thou  makest  so  humble 

That  one  calls  haughty  and  disdainful. 

Thou  knowest  that  the  sky  is  always  lucent  and  clear, 

And,  as  in  itself,  is  never  perturbed ; 

But  our  eyes,  for  various  causes, 

Call  the  star  ^  sometimes  dark : 

Thus,  when  that  [ballata]  calls  her  proud, 

It  does  not  consider  her  according  to  the  verity, 

But  only  according  to  that  which  appeared  to  itself ; 

For  the  soul  was  fearing, 

And  still  does  fear,  so  that  severe  appears  to  me 

Whatever  I  see  where  she  may  know  of  me. 

Thus  excuse  thyself,  if  thou  hast  occasion  : 

And,  when  thou  canst,  present  thyself  to  her. 

And  say,  "  My  lady,  if  this  is  to  thy  liking, 

I  will  speak  of  thee  in  all  quarters." 

*  The  3rd  Canzone  of  the  Convito,  near  the  beginning,  contains  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind  ;  but  Dante,  as  he  says  in  his  prose-treatise  No.  3,  is 
here  referring  to  a  ballata — the  one  which  commences  "  Voi  che  sapete 
ragionar  d'amore." 

*  Stella— the  sun. 
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This  is  she  who  humbles  all  the  perverse  : 

He  who  moved  the  universe  pondered  this  one. 

Lyric,  it  seems  that  thou  speakest  contrary 

To  the  speech  of  a  sister  that  thou  hast ; 

For  this  Philosophy  whom  thou  makest  so  humble 

That  one  calls  haughty  and  disdainful. 

Thou  knowest  that  the  sky  is  always  lucent  and  clear, 

And,  as  in  itself,  is  never  perturbed  ; 

But  our  eyes,  for  various  reasons, 

Call  the  star  sometimes  dark  ; 

Thus,  when  that  [ballata]  calls  her  proud. 

It  does  not  consider  her  according  to  the  verity. 

But  only  according  to  that  which  appeared  to  itself; 

For  the  soul  was  fearing, 

And  still  does  fear,  so  that  severe  appears  to  me 

Whatever  I  see  where  she  may  know  of  me. 

Thus  excuse  thyself,  if  thou  hast  occasion  : 

And,  when  thou  canst,  present  thyself  to  her, 

And  say,  "  My  lady,  if  this  is  to  thy  liking, 

I  will  speak  of  thee  in  all  quarters." 
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CANZONE  3. 

AGAINST   THE    ERRING   ONES. 

Le  dolci  rime  d'  amor  cJi  io  solia. 

The  sweet  rhymes  of  love,  which  I  was  wont 

To  seek  in  my  thoughts 

I  must  relinquish ;  not  because  I  do  not  hope 

To  return  to  them, 

But  because  the  disdainful  and  haughty  acts 

Which  in  my  lady 

Have  appeared  have  shut  off  the  path 

Of  the  accustomed  speech. 

And,  since  it  seems  to  me  time  to  wait, 

I  will  lay  down  my  sweet  style 

Which  I  have  used  in  treating  of  love. 

And  I  will  speak  of  the  endowment 

By  which  truly  is  a  man  noble  ; 

With  rhyme  harsh  and  subtle 

Reproving  the  false  and  vile  judgment 

Of  those  who  hold  that  of  nobility 

Riches  are  the  origin. 

And,  beginning,  I  invoke  that  Lord 

Who  dwells  in  the  eyes  of  my  lady. 

Whereby  she  becomes  enamoured  of  herself. 

A  certain  Emperor  ^  held  that  nobility, 

1  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  deceased  in  1250.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  poets  in  Italian,  and  possibly  his  definition  of  nobility  may  be 
found  in  some  poem  of  his.  Dante  says  that  the  definition  was  given  in 
reply  to  a  question. 
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The  sweet  rhymes  of  study,  which  I  was  wont 


Which  in  Philosophy 


Which  I  have  used  in  treating  of  study 


And,  beginning,  I  invoke  Truth 

Who  dwells  in  the  demonstrations  of  Philosophy, 

Whereby  she  contemplates  the  beauty  thereof. 
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According  to  his  opinion, 

Was  ancient  possession  of  property 

Along  with  fine  deportment.^ 

And  some  one  else  was  of  lighter  wisdom 

Who  re- fashioned  this  statement 

And  took  the  last  particle  away  from  it — 

For  perhaps  himself  had  it  not. 

In  rear  of  him  go  all  those 

Who  make  a  person  noble  by  race 

Which  has  long  been  in  great  riches : 

And  so  much  has  lasted 

The  so  false  opinion  among  us 

That  this  one  calls  a  man 

"  A  noble  man  "  who  can  say  "  I  was 

Grandson  or  son  of  a  certain  man  of  worth," 

Though  he  be  a  nullity. 

But,  to  him  who  contemplates  the  truth,  most  vile  appears 

One  to  whom  the  path  is  pointed  out  and  who  then  misses  it, 

And  he  touches  [resembles]  one  that   is  dead   and   that  lies 

underground. 
He  who  defines  "  Man  is  a  tree  animated  " 
First  says  the  not-true. 
And  after  the  false  speaks  not  in  full : 
But  may-be  he  sees  no  more. 
Similarly  was  he  who  held  the  empire 
Erroneous  in  defining. 

For  first  he  posits  the  false,  and  on  the  other  hand 
He  proceeds  with  defect ; 


'  Regginimti    belli.      The    term   implies  something    more    than    mere 
deportment — say  '*  personal  bearing  "  in  an  extended  sense. 
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And  he  resembles  [as  being  an  irrational  being,  and  therefore 
less  than  human]  one  that  is  dead  and  that  lies  under- 
ground. 
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For  riches  (as  is  supposed) 

Cannot  bestow  nobility  nor  take  it  away, 

Inasmuch  as  they,  in  their  nature,  are  vile. 

Besides,  he  who  paints  a  figure 

Cannot,  if  he  cannot  be  that,  set  it  down  ;  ^ 

Nor  does  a  stream  which  runs  far  off  make  ^ 

An  upright  tower  to  bend. 

That  these  are  vile  and  imperfect  is  apparent. 

For,  although  amassed, 

They  cannot  satisfy,  but  give  the  more  care : 

Wherefore  the  soul  that  is  upright  and  true 

Gets  not  undone  by  their  lapsing  away. 

Neither  will  people  allow  that  a  base  man  can  become  noble, 

Nor  that  from  a  base  father  can  descend 

A  race  that  can  ever  be  regarded  as  noble  : 

This  is  professed  by  them. 

Wherefore  it  seems  that  their  reasoning  sins 

In  so  far  as  it  assigns 

That  time  is  requisite  for  nobility, 

They  defining  with  that. 

Also  it  follows  from  that  which  I  have  premised 

That  we  are  all  noble,  or  else  boors. 

Or  that  there  was  no  beginning  for  man  : 

But  this  I  allow  not. 

Nor  yet  they  if  they  are  Christians. 

Wherefore  to  sane  intellects 

It  is  manifest  that  their  statements  are  vain ; 

'  Dante  explains  his  dictum  thus  :  "  No  painter  could  set  down  any  figure 
if  he,  in  intention,  did  not  first  make  himself  such  as  the  figure  has  to  be." 

*  This  line  and  the  following  have  had  to  be  mainly  inverted  in  the 
translation. 
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And  I  thus  reprove  them  as  false, 

And  sever  myself  from  them. 

And  now  will  I  say,  as  I  opine, 

What  thing  nobility  is,  and  what  it  comes  from. 

And  I  will  tell  the  signs  which  a  noble  man  shows. 

I  say  that  every  virtue  principally 

Comes  from  one  root — 

I  mean,  "  virtue  "  which  makes  a  man  happy 

In  its  operation. 

This  is  (as  the  Ethica  says) 

A  practice  of  choice 

Which  abides  only  in  the  midway  : 

And  such  words  does  it  [the  Ethicd\  set  down. 

I  say  that  nobility,^  in  its  principle, 

Always  imports  good  of  its  subject. 

As  baseness  always  imports  evil ; 

And  such  [moral]  virtue 

Always  gives  to  others  a  good  apprehension  of  itself : 

Wlierefore  in  the  same  name 

They  both  combine,  having  one  same  eflfect. 

Whence  it  behoves  that  the  one  should  come  from  the  other, 

Or  each  of  them  from  a  third. 

But,  if  the  one  is  worth  the  same  that  the  other  is  worth 

And  even  more,  rather  will  it  come  from  that.^ 

'  Nobiltate.     In  the  other  passages  the  word  used  is  Gentilezza. 

*  This  section  of  the  poem,  beginning  "  I  say  every  virtue,"  is  rather 
condensed  in  its  wording.  In  his  prose  commentary  Dante  expounds  it  to 
the  following  effect : — Aristotle,  in  his  Ethica^  says  that  moral  virtues 
proceed  from  a  practice  of  choice  midway  between  two  extremes.  He 
defines  the  moral  virtues  as  being  courage,  temperance,  liberality, 
munificence,   magnanimity,   love  of  honour,  equability,  affability,    truth, 

[Note  continued  OH  op/>osiie  page. 
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sprightliness  (eutrapelia),  and  justice.  All  these  virtues,  and  also  the 
quality  of  nobility,  produce  one  particular  effect,  viz.  :  that  they  redound 
to  the  credit  of  their  possessor.  As  they  produce  the  same  effect,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  either  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other,  or  else  that  all  are 
derived  from  a  common  origin.  The  term  nobility  covers  something 
beyond  the  term  moral  virtue  :  therefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  nobility 
and  moral  virtue  ensue  the  one  from  the  other,  rather  than  that  both  ensue 
from  some  third  ;  and  that  nobility  comes  first  of  the  two. 
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And  let  that  which  I  have  here  said  be  taken  as  granted.^ 

Nobility  is  wherever  virtue  is, 

But  not  virtue  wherever  that  is  : 

As  the  sky  is  wherever  the  star  is, 

But  this  not  e  converso. 

And  we,  in  ladies  ^  and  in  adolescence, 

See  this  grace 

In  so  far  as  they  abide  shamefaced,' 

Which  is  different  from  virtue. 

Therefore  will  come,  as  slate-grey  *  from  black, 

Every  virtue  from  this. 

Or  else  from  their  genus  which  I  set  down  before. 

Hence  let  no  one  vaunt 

Saying  "  By  race  I  am  with  this  " ; 

For  those  are  almost  gods 

Who  possess  such  a  grace  apart  from  all  wrongs ; 

For  God  alone  bestows  it  on  that  soul 

Which  He  sees 

To  be  stationed  perfectly  in  its  person ;  ^  so  that  to  some 

The  seed  of  felicity  accrues. 

Set  by  God  in  the  well-placed  soul. 

*  Sia  per  supposto.     Taken  as  the  major  premiss. 

■■'  Donne.    In  Dante's  time  this  term  corresponded  to  our  term  "ladies." 
Soon  afterwards  (as  one  finds  noted  by  Boccaccio)  it  was  gradually  getting 
pplied  to  women  of  whatever  grade,  and  so  it  continues  now. 
'  Vergognose.     Dante  defines  "  vergogna  "  as  "fear  of  dishonour."     See 

p.  55- 

*  Perso.  Dante  defines  it  as  "  a  colour  mixed  of  purple  and  black,  but 
the  black  prevailing."  I  hardly  know  the  English  equivalent,  possibly 
"  puce  "  ;  in  a  dictionary  I  find  "  bluish-grey." 

*  Dante  explains  thus  :  "God  only  affords  this  grace  to  the  soul  of  one 
whom  He  sees  to  be,  in  his  person,  perfectly  apt  and  disposed  to  receive 
this  divine  act."     See  p.  56. 
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The  soul  which  this  goodness  adorns 

Keeps  it  not  concealed ; 

For,  from  the  beginning  when  it  is  espoused  to  the  body, 

It  shows  this  until  death. 

Obedient,  mild,  and  shame-faced, 

It  is  in  the  first  age ;  ^ 

And  it  adorns  its  person  with  beauty. 

With  its  parts  accordant.  ^ 

In  youth  temperate  and  brave, 

Full  of  love  and  praiseworthy  for  courtesy, 

And  it  only  delights  in  doing  lawfulness. 

And,  in  its  elderliness. 

Prudent  and  just,  and  one  hears  of  its  generosity. 

And  it  rejoices  in  itself 

To  hear  and  speak  of  the  excellence  of  others. 

Then,  in  the  foiuth  portion  of  life. 

It  re-espouses  itself  to  God, 

Contemplating  the  end  which  awaits  it. 

And  it  blesses  the  time  past. 

See  now  how  many  are  the  misled  ! 

Thou  shalt  go  against  the  erring  ones,^  my  lyric, 

'  This  age,  or  adolescence,  according  to  Dante,  lasts  up  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  ;  youth  up  to  the  forty-fifth  ;  elderliness  up  to  the  seventieth  ; 
followed  by  old  age.  He  does  not  reckon  the  first  eight  years  of  life  as 
forming  part  of  adolescence.  This  may  be  worth  bearing  in  mind  in 
relation  to  the  Vita  Nuova  ;  where  he  says  that  he  first  saw  Beatrice  when 
he  was  near  the  end  of  his  ninth  year,  and  she  near  the  beginning  of  her 
ninth. 

*  Accorte. 

'  Contra  gli  erranti.  Dante  expressly  says  that  this  phrase,  framed 
upon  a  title  used  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Contra  Gentiles,  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  title  of  his  poem. 
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And  when  thou  shalt  be 

In  a  place  where  is  our  lady, 

Keep  not  thy  purport  covered  from  her. 

Thou  mayst  say  to  her  for  certain, 

"  I  go  speaking  of  thy  friend." 
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In  a  place  where  is  Philosophy, 
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I  will  now  go  skimmingly  through  the  prose  treatises  which 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Convito.  Treatise  i  is  preliminary ; 
treatises  2,  3,  and  4,  relate  respectively  to  the  Canzoni  i,  2, 
and  3.  In  this  summary  of  mine  the  personal  pronoun 
"  I "  means  "  Dante." 

TJie  Convito^  Treatise  i. — Knowledge  is  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  our  nature,  and  therein  is  our  ultimate  felicity. 
I  here  collect  some  things  which  I  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
others  a  good  while  ago.  [This  refers  to  the  dates  when  the 
poems,  in  intention  fourteen,  were  written  :  otherwise  there 
would  be  little  to  indicate  those  dates,  except  our  knowing 
that  all  or  most  of  the  poems  were  composed  after  the  death 
of  Beatrice  in  1290.]  I  will  give  the  poems  as  the  viands  of 
a  banquet,  and  the  prose  as  its  bread.  The  subjects  of  the 
canzoni  are  love  and  virtue  [but  love,  as  afterwards  explained, 
here  signifies  "  study  "].  This  Convito  is  a  more  virile  work 
than  the  Vita  Nuova  ;  but  is  not  to  derogate  from  that  in  any 
way,  but  rather  to  benefit  it.  Writings  appropriate  to  one 
period  of  life  are  not  appropriate  to  another.  I  wrote  the 
Vita  Nuova  at  the  entrance  of  my  youth,  and  this  book  when 
that  was  already  past  \i.e.  soon  after  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  after  forty-five,  respectively;  but,  as  to  the  probable  dates 
of  the  treatises  in  the  Convito,  or  at  any  rate  some  parts  of 
them,  see  p.  8]. 

Inasmuch  as  my  true  intention  was  other  than  that  which 
the  aforesaid  canzoni  show  outwardly,  I  mean  to  evince  them 
in  an  allegorical  exposition,  after  representing  the  literal 
statements  in  them. 

My  prose  being  as  the  bread  of  the  banquet,  I  must 
cleanse  it  from  any  impurity.  There  are  two  impurities  in  it; 
first,  that  I  speak  about  myself,  and  second,  tliat  I  explain 
with  great  particularity.  Speaking  about  oneself  is  excusable 
on  two  grounds — that  of  avoiding  reproach,  and  that  of  giving 
valuable  instruction  to  others.  I,  if  I  did  not  explain  the  real 
meaning  of  my  canzoni,  should  be  subject  to  the  imputation 
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of  overmuch  [amorous]  passion ;  and,  in  explaining  that,  I 
clear  up  an  allegory  which  no  one  else  could  develop;  and 
this  will  give  not  only  a  delight  good  to  be  heard,  but  a  subtle 
lessoning  both  for  thus  speaking  and  for  thus  understanding 
people's  writings.  The  explanation  of  my  canzoni  seems  in 
parts  as  difficult  as  the  canzoni  themselves.  "  Ah  that  it  had 
pleased  ^  the  Disposer  of  the  universe  that  the  occasion  for 
my  excuse  had  never  occurred  !  for  thus  neither  would  others 
have  offended  against  me  nor  should  I  have  suffered  penalty 
unjustly — the  penalty,  I  say,  of  exile  and  poverty.  Since  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  citizens  of  the  most  fair  and  famous 
daughter  of  Rome,  Florence,  to  cast  me  forth  from  her  most 
sweet  bosom  (in  which  I  was  born  and  nurtured  up  to  the 
summit  of  my  life,  and  in  which,  with  the  good  allowance  of 
them,  I  desire  with  all  my  heart  to  rest  my  tired  spirit,  and 
to  terminate  the  time  which  is  given  me),  to  the  regions, 
well-nigh  all,  to  which  this  language  extends,  have  I  gone 
pilgriming,  almost  begging,  exhibiting  contrary  to  my  will  the 
wound  of  fortune,  which  many  times  is  wont  to  be  unjustly 
imputed  to  the  wounded  one.  Truly  have  I  been  a  bark 
without  sail  and  without  rudder,  carried  to  divers  ports  and 
strands  and  shores  by  the  dry  wind  which  dolorous  poverty 
exhales.  And  I  have  seemed  vile  to  the  eyes  of  many  who 
perchance,  from  a  certain  fame,  had  imagined  me  in  another 
form  :  in  the  sight  of  whom  not  only  was  my  person  debased 
but  every  work,  whether  already  done  or  remaining  to  be 
done,  was  accounted  of  less  worth  ....  Whence — inasmuch 
as  (which  is  aforesaid)  I  have  presented  myself  to  almost  all 
the  Italians — whereby  perchance  I  have  made  myself  cheaper 
than  the  truth  warrants,  not  only  to  those  to  whom  my  repute 
had  already  reached  but  also  to  others,  so  that  beyond  a  doubt 

*  I  translate  the  whole  of  this  passage,  down  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
in  extenso,  as  being  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  students  of  Dante  and  his 
life.  Some  other  passages  further  on  are  also  translated  in  full,  as  indicated 
by  the  quotation-marks. 
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my  works,  along  with  myself,  have  been  lightly  esteemed — it 
befits  me  that  with  a  more  lofty  style  I  should  give  in  the 
present  work  a  little  gravity  by  which  it  may  appear  of  greater 
authority :  and  let  this  excuse  suffice  for  the  weight  of  my 
commentary," 

I  must  next  vindicate  this  bread  of  mine  from  a  substantial 
blemish,  which  is  that  it  is  in  Italian,  not  Latin — as  it  were,  of 
oats  and  not  of  wheat.  I  was  moved  hereto  by  caution 
against  unsuitable  disorder,  by  ready  liberality,  and  by  natural 
love  of  my  own  speech.  [This  matter  is  argued  out  at  great 
length,  from  which  only  a  few  pointed  remarks  are  here 
extracted.]  Latin  would  not  have  served  for  many.  Literate 
men  outside  the  Italian  language  would  not  have  been 
benefited  by  it ;  and,  within  the  Italian  language,  but  one  in  a 
thousand ;  for  they  would  not  have  accepted  it,  so  prone  are 
they  to  avarice,  which  removes  them  from  all  nobility  of  mind. 
And  I  say  to  their  shame  that  they  ought  not  to  be  called 
literate,  for  they  do  not  learn  letters  ^  for  their  own  sake,  but 
in  so  far  as  thereby  they  gain  money  and  dignities :  and  in 
like  manner  a  man  should  not  be  called  a  harpist  because  he 
keeps  a  harp  at  home  to  let  it  out  for  hire,  and  not  to  use 
it  for  playing.  The  vulgar  tongue  will  benefit  many :  for 
goodness  of  soul,  which  is  open  to  being  thus  served,  is  in 
those  who,  through  the  world's  evil  disuse,  have  abandoned 
literature  to  such  as  have  changed  it  from  a  lady  into  a  harlot : 
and  these  nobles  are  princes,  barons,  and  knights,  and  many 
other  noble  persons  not  only  male  but  female,  who,  many  of 
both  sexes,  are  in  this  speech  vernacular  and  not  literate. 
Then  as  to  my  love  of  my  own  language.  There  are  people 
who  disparage  it,  and  laud  other  tongues,  chiefly  the /^w^^/^f^W, 
discarding  the  truth.  But  in  this  commentary  the  great 
excellence  of  the  lingua  di  si^  shall   be  shown,   capable   of 

'  La  leitera.     A  term  practically  equivalent  to  "Latin." 
*  It  may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  oc  and  si  both  mean  "  yes " — the 
former  in  Proven9al,  the  latter  in  Italian, 
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expressing  most  high  and  new  ideas  suitably,  sufficiently,  and 
deftly,  almost  as  well  as  Latin  :  whereas  in  rhymed  work  the 
accessor)'  attractions,  such  as  rhyme,  becloud  the  value  of  the 
language  itself.  In  this  commentary  shall  be  seen  the  ease  of 
its  syllables,  the  propriety  of  its  conditions,  and  the  oratorical 
charm  to  which  the  language  lends  itself.  Wretched  Italians 
who  commend  other  people's  language  and  run  their  own 
down  are  moved  by  five  abominable  motives :  blindness  of 
discrimination,  crafty  self-excuse,  an  itch  for  vain-glory,  envy, 
and  pusillanimity  [all  which  is  next  unsparingly  developed]. 
If  a  flame  came  visibly  out  of  a  window,  and  some  one  asked 
whether  there  was  fire  inside,  and  some  one  else  said  "  Yes,"  I 
know  not  which  of  the  two  would  be  the  more  ridiculous.  As 
well  might  some  one  ask  me  whether  I  like  my  own  language, 
and  I  reply  "  Yes." 

Treatise  2  on  Canzone  i, — Before  dealing  with  this  treatise  I 
may  observe  that  the  ejivoi  to  Dante's  canzone  is  that  which 
Shelley  has  translated,  with  a  felicity  all  his  own,  as  a  heading 
to  his  poem  of  Epipsychidion  : 

"  My  Song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 
Who  fitly  shall  conceive  thy  reasoning, 

Of  such  hard  matter  dost  thou  entertain  : 
Whence,  if  by  misadventure  chance  should  bring 
Thee  to  base  company,  as  chance  may  do, 

Quite  unaware  of  what  thou  dost  contain, 
I  prythee  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again, 
My  last  delight :  tell  them  that  they  are  dull, 
And  bid  them  own  that  thou  are  beautiful." 

My  exposition  (says  Dante)  is  to  be  literal  and  allegorical. 

Writings  have  to  be  construed  in  four  several  senses. 

The  first  is  the  literal.^  The  allegorical  sense  hides  under  the 

'  Here  comes  a  hiatus  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Convito.  Consequently  the 
literal  sense  is  not  defined  ;  and  the  definition  which  next  ensues  applies 
necessarily  (though  not  so  stated  in  exact  words)  to  the  allegorical  sense. 
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veil  of  fable,  and  is  a  truth  hidden  under  a  seemly  untruth.^ 
The  third  sense  is  termed  moral,  requiring  dihgent  attention 
in  the  reader.  "  The  fourth  sense  is  termed  anagogical,  i.e. 
metaphysical ;  ^  and  this  is  when  one  expounds  spiritually  a 
writing  which,  even  in  its  literal  sense,  by  the  things  signified, 
signifies  supernal  things  of  the  everlasting  glory.  As  may 
be  seen  in  that  chaunt  of  the  Prophet  which  says  that,  in  the 
exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  Judah  became 
holy  and  free.  Which,  although  it  is  manifestly  true  according 
to  the  letter,  not  less  true  is  that  which  is  spiritually  implied — 
namely,  that,  in  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  sin,  it  has 
become  holy  and  free  in  its  potency."  In  explaining  any 
writing,  the  literal  sense  has  to  be  taken  first,  as  being  that 
sense  within  which  all  the  others  are  included. 

"  Beginning  therefore  I  say  that  the  star  of  Venus  had  twice 
revolved  in  that  circle  which  makes  it  appear  in  evening  and 
in  morning,  according  to  the  two  diverse  times,  after  the 
passing  away^  of  that  beatified  Beatrice  who  lives  in  heaven 
with  the  angels  and  on  earth  with  my  soul  \i.e.  there  had  been 
a  lapse  of  thirty  months]  when  that  noble  lady  of  whom  I 
made  mention  at  the  end  of  the  Vita  Nuova  first  appeared, 
accompanied  by  Love,  to  my  eyes,  and  took  a  certain  station 
in  my  mind.  And,  as  is  stated  by  me  in  the  aforecited 
booklet,  more  through  her  nobility  than  of  my  choice,  it  came 
to  pass  that  I  consented  to  be  hers ;  for  she  showed  herself  so 
impassioned  over  my  widowed  life  that  the  spirits  of  my  eyes 
became  in  the  highest  degree  affectioned  to  her.  And,  having 
so  become,  they  so  wrought  within  me  that  my  good-will  was 
contented  to  wed  that  image." 

This  passage  sends  us  back  to  the  Vita  Nuova;  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  at  once  what  it  is  that  this  autobiography 

'  Bella  menzogna.     The  noun  indicates  untruth  in  its  extremest  degree 
—"a  lie." 
^  Sovra  senso. 
'  Trapassamento, 
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represents  concerning  this  "noble  lady."  It  runs  thus,  in 
brief.  Dante,  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  was  in  grievous 
thought,  to  which  his  aspect  bore  witness.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  a  noble  lady,  young  and  very  beautiful,  who  from  a  window 
was  gazing  at  him  very  pitifully,  as  appearances  went — the 
whole  of  pity  seemed  to  be  condensed  in  her.  This  moved 
Dante  well-nigh  to  tears,  to  conceal  which  he  shifted  out  of  the 
lady's  sight.  He  next  said  within  himself,  "  It  cannot  but  be 
that  with  that  pitying  lady  there  should  be  most  noble  love  "  ; 
and  therefore  he  wrote  a  sonnet  addressing  her, 

"  Videro  gli  occhi  miei  quanta  pietate,"  etc. 

Then  it  happened  that  this  lady,  wherever  she  saw  Dante, 
became  of  a  pitying  aspect  and  pale  colour,  as  if  of  love — and 
Beatrice  had  been  of  the  like  colour.  And  many  times  he 
went  to  see  this  pitying  lady,  the  sight  of  whom  seemed  to 
move  him  to  tears.     And  he  wrote  another  sonnet  to  her, 

"  Color  d'amore  e  di  pietk  sembianti,"  etc. 

His  eyes  began  to  take  overmuch  delight  in  seeing  this  lady, 
whence  in  his  heart  he  was  incensed,  and  esteemed  himself 
all  too  base.  And  he  often  *'  blasphemed  "  the  vanity  of  his 
eyes,  saying  in  his  thought :  "  Once  ye  made  to  weep  those 
who  saw  your  sad  condition,  and  now  ye  seem  to  want  to  forget 
that,  on  account  of  this  lady  who  gazes  on  you,  and  who  only 
gazes  on  you  in  so  far  as  she  grieves  for  the  glorious  lady 
whom  ye  are  wont  to  weep  for.  But  do  your  worst,  for  I  will 
often  remind  you  of  it,  accursed  eyes,  for  your  tears  ought 
never  to  have  stopped  until  after  death."  This  was  a  horrible 
condition  for  Dante,  and  he  expressed  it  in  a  sonnet — 

"  L'  amaro  lagriraar  che  voi  faceste." 

The  sight  of  this  lady  brought  him  into  so  strange  a  state  that 
he  often  thought  of  her  as  of  a  person  who  pleased  him  over- 
much, and  he  reflected  thus  :  "  This  is  a  lady  noble,  beautiful, 
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youthful,  and  wise,  and  perchance  appearing  by  the  will  of 
Love,  so  that  my  life  should  repose."  And  many  a  time  he 
thought  more  lovingly,  so  that  his  heart  consented  to  him 
[Love],  that  is,  to  his  reasoning.  At  other  times  he  thought 
that  this  was  a  base  means  of  consolation.  But  yet  again: 
"  Why  not  save  yourself  from  so  much  tribulation  ?  The 
aspiration  has  brought  with  it  the  desires  of  love,  coming  from 
so  noble  a  part  as  the  eyes  of  the  lady  who  has  shown  herself 
so  pitiful."  Consequently  he  wrote  another  sonnet  addressing 
the  lady,  and  representing  the  conflicts  of  his  mind,  beginning 
"  A  noble  thought "  :  "  and  I  say  tioble  in  so  far  as  I  was 
addressing  a  noble  lady,  for  in  other  respects  it  was  most 
vile":-i 

"  Gentil  pensiero  che  parla  di  vui,"  etc. 

Against  "  this  adversary  of  reason "  \t.e.  the  noble  thought 
which  spoke  of  the  pitiful  lady]  arose  one  day  a  strong 
imagination — an  appearance  of  Beatrice  such  as  she  had  been 
when  Dante  first  saw  her,  aged  eight.  And  his  heart  began  to 
repent  of  the  desire  which  had  so  violently  possessed  it  for 
certain  days  contrary  to  the  constancy  of  reason.  He 
dismissed  this  evil  desire,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  con- 
centrated upon  Beatrice.  It  had  been  "  an  evil  desire  and 
vain  temptation." 

So  far  the  Vita  Nuova.  I  have  given,  in  direct  translation 
or  in  summary,  all  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Window  "  or  "  Lady  of  Pity  "  :  and  curiously  enough  some 
of  the  expressions  read  when  we  come  to  learn,  in  the  Convito, 
that  she  was  none  other  than  Philosophy.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  reconsider  this  section  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  but  it  is 
to  the  Convito  that  I  return  for  the  present. 

Love  does  not  come  at  once  to  its  acme,  especially  if  there 
are  contrary  thoughts  to  impede  it.     Therefore,  before  my  new 

^   Vilissimo.     The  sense  is  often  "  cowardly,  craven,"  rather  than  simply 
"vile." 
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love  was  perfected,  there  was  a  strenuous  tussle  against  my 
memories  of  the  glorious  Beatrice.  The  impulse  to  the  new  love, 
however,  kept  constantly  increasing :  and  so  overbearing  did  it 
appear  to  me  that — crying  out,  as  it  were,  to  excuse  myself  for 
the  novelty  in  which  I  seemed  unduly  weak — I  directed  my 
voice  to  that  quarter  whence  was  issuing  the  victory  of  the 
new  thought,  and  most  victorious  this  was,  as  being  a  celestial 
virtue  :  and  I  began  to  compose 

'•  Voi  che  intendendo  il  terzo  ciel  movete." 

The  Intelligences  here  addressed  are  angels  who  revolve 
the  planet  Venus,  Here  follows  a  copious  account  of  the  nine 
moveable  heavens,  and  of  angels,  and  various  theories  con- 
cerning them.  The  first  heaven  is  that  of  the  Moon ;  the 
second,  of  Mercury  ;  the  third,  of  Venus ;  the  fourth,  of  the 
Sun ;  the  fifth,  of  Mars  ;  the  sixth,  of  Jupiter ;  the  seventh,  of 
Saturn ;  the  eighth,  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  the  ninth,  the  crystalline 
sphere.  The  third  order  of  angels,  dominating  Venus,  are  the 
Thrones  :  and  the  heaven  of  Venus  inspires  to  love. 

Throu2hout  this  canzone,  the  "  heart,"  whether  in  a  literal 
or  in  an  allegorical  sense,  means  "  the  secret  within  "  ^ — not 
any  special  part  of  soul  or  body.  As  to  the  passage  "  how  the 
sorrowful  soul  wails  in  it,"  etc.,  this  only  refers  (taken  literally) 
to  a  frequent  aim  to  commend  and  magnify  this  new  lady,  and 
this  "  soul "  is  simply  another  thought  which  on  the  contrary 
"  commends  and  magnifies  the  memory  of  that  glorious 
Beatrice."  Consent  of  mind  went  along  with  memory  in  her 
cause ;  and  so  I  speak  of  the  "  soul "  as  being  in  opposition  to 
the  "  spirit." 

The  succeeding  passage  about  "  a  lady  glorying "  applies 
to  Beatrice  :  "  and  certain  I  was  and  am,  by  her  gracious 
revealing,  that  she  was  in  heaven."  And  some  discourse 
concerning  immortality  will  be  suitable  here,  "  finishing  what 
is  said  of  that  living  beatified  Beatrice,  of  whom  I  purpose  to 

'  //  secreto  dentro. 
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speaJc  no  more  in  this  book."  It  is  most  utter  folly  to  suppose 
that  after  this  present  life  there  is  no  other  life.  Both  ancient 
philosophers  and  the  Christian  verity  concur  in  this.  "  This 
pitying  one  which  has  consoled  me  "  well  deserves  the  name  of 
"  pitying,"  for  "  in  the  great  loss  of  her  [Beatrice],  this  thought, 
that  she  was  mounting  up  to  heaven,  had  given  my  soul  much 
consolation." 

As  to  the  passage — "  Of  my  eyes  says  this  distressful  one, 
what  an  hour  was  that,"  etc. — four  things  are  to  be  observed  : 
(i)  that  the  soul  curses  the  hour  when  the  lady  of  the 
window  saw  my  eyes ;  (2)  that  the  soul  reprehends  their 
disobedience,  saying,  "And  why  did  they  not  credit  me 
concerning  her  ? "  (3)  that  the  soul  was  not  guilty  of  inob- 
servance, but  the  eyes  were  guilty  of  disobedience;  (4)  the 
soul,  in  its  present  speech,  shows  that  the  presumption  of 
the  eyes  was  perilous,  "  And  it  availed  me  not,"  etc.  [This 
exposition  in  the  Convito  requires  to  be  confronted — and  I 
am  not  sure  that  Dantesque  commentators  have  heretofore 
done  it  with  sufficient  precision — with  that  passage  from 
the  Vita  Nuova  which  I  have  cited  on  p.  44,  etc.  In  that 
passage  we  find  that  Dante  regarded  his  incipient  love  for  the 
Lady  of  the  Window  as  "  a  base  means  of  consolation  "  for  the 
death  of  Beatrice;  his  thought  in  honouring  the  lady  was 
"  most  vile,"  an  "  adversary  of  reason  "  ;  his  temporary  desire 
for  the  lady  "  had  vilely  possessed  his  heart  contrary  to  the 
constancy  of  reason  "  :  it  was  "  an  evil  desire  and  vain  tempta- 
tion." Such  expressions,  applied  to  an  impulse  of  affection 
towards  Philosophy  (and  the  Lady  of  the  Window  is  none 
other),  have  startled  many  students  of  Alighieri,  even  making 
some  of  them  doubt  whether  he  was  sincere  in  proclaiming,  in 
the  Convito,  the  identity  between  this  lady  and  Philosophy ; 
perhaps,  say  they,  there  really  was  a  lady  in  flesh  and  blood 
who  really  looked  out  of  an  actual  window.  But  here,  by  the 
present  exposition  in  the  Convito,  we  see  that  the  disparaging 
phrases  regarding  Philosophy  were  the  utterances  of  Dante's 
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soul  while  he  still  resisted,  in  the  interest  of  his  love  for 
Beatrice,  though  no  longer  alive,  the  disposition  which  he  felt 
for  studying  philosophy,  and  therein  seeking  consolation.  The 
reply  to  this  disparagement  is  supplied  in  the  canzone  we  are 
now  considering,  Voi  che  intendendo,  and  in  that  portion  of  it 
with  which  we  have  next  to  deal,  beginning,  "  Thou  art  not 
dead."] 

"  The  meaning  of  that  part  in  which  the  soul  speaks — that 
is,  the  old  thought  which  smouldered  away  ^ — has  been  demon- 
strated. Now  in  sequence  must  be  shown  the  meaning  of  the 
part  wherein  the  new  adverse  thought  speaks.  And  this  part 
is  wholly  contained  in  the  stanza,  which  begins,  '  Thou  art 
not  dead.' "  This  new  adverse  thought  is  called  "  a  noble 
spiritling  of  love"  to  show  that  my  consent  was  leaning 
towards  it. 

All  the  foregoing  refers  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  poem  : 
and  next  for  the  allegorical  sense,  which  is  the  true  one.  When 
the  first  delight  of  my  soul,  Beatrice,  was  lost,  no  comforting 
availed  me.  None  the  less,  after  a  certain  time  my  mind, 
which  sought  a  cure,  set  about  returning  to  that  method  which 
some  disconsolates  had  taken  for  consoling  themselves.  And 
I  took  to  reading  that  book,  not  known  to  many,  of  Boethius, 
whereby  he,  captive  and  cast  out,  had  consoled  himself ;  also 
Cicero  De  Amidtid^  referring  to  Laelius  and  his  dead  friend 
Scipio.  "  And,  although  at  first  it  was  hard  for  me  to  enter 
into  their  significance,  I  finally  entered  thereinto  so  far  as  the 
art  of  grammar  which  I  possessed  and  a  little  force  of  mind  of 
my  own  would  allow.  By  which  force  of  mind  ^  I  already  saw, 
as  if  dreamily,  many  things — as  may  be  seen  in  the  Vita  Niiova." 
I  thus  "  found  not  only  a  remedy  to  my  tears  but  utterances  ^ 
of  authors  and  of  sciences  and  of  books :  considering  which, 
I  fully  judged  that  Philosophy,  which  had  been  the  mistress  of 
these  authors,  sciences,  and  books,  was  a  supreme  thing.     And 

•  Si  corruppe.  *  Ingegno.  *   Vocdboli. 
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I  imagined  her  fashioned  as  a  noble  lady ;  and  I  could  not 
imagine  her  in  any  action  other  than  merciful.  .  .  .  And  then 
I  began  to  go  where  she  displayed  herself  in  truth, — that  is, 
to  the  schools  of  the  religious  and  the  disputations  of  the 
philosophizing  :  so  that  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  thirty  months, 
I  began  to  feel  so  much  of  her  sweetness  that  the  love  of  her 
chased  away  and  destroyed  every  other  thought."  Wherefore, 
as  if  marvelling,  I  commenced  this  canzone,  showing  forth  my 
condition  under  a  figure  of  other  things  :  for  no  vernacular 
tongue  was  worthy  to  speak  of  this  lady  undisguisedly.  And 
besides  people  thought  that  I  was  disposed  to  a  literal  and  not 
an  ideal  love. 

By  "  heaven "  I  mean  science,  and  by  "  heavens "  the 
sciences,  by  reason  of  three  similitudes  [which  Dante  proceeds 
to  expound].  Then  as  to  "  third  heaven."  To  the  first  seven 
heavens  the  seven  sciences  of  the  trivium  and  the  quad- 
rivium  respond — viz. :  grammar,  dialectic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astrology.  The  third  heaven,  of  Venus, 
may  be  compared  to  rhetoric,  on  account  of  its  being  the  most 
charming  ^  of  all  stars  to  look  at,  and  its  appearing  in  morning 
and  evening.  Thus  rhetoric  is  the  most  charming  of  the 
sciences,  such  being  its  express  object :  and  it  appears  (as  it 
were)  in  the  morning  when  the  rhetorician  is  in  face  of  his 
auditors,  and  in  the  evening  when  one  reads  a  book.^  [The 
other  resemblances,  of  the  other  eight  heavens,  are  set  forth 
with  like  minuteness,  but  need  not  here  be  detailed.] 

It  may  now  be  understood  who  are  those  "  movers  of  the 
third  heaven  "  to  whom  the  canzone  is  addressed  :  "  such  as 
Boethius  and  TuUius,  who,  by  the  sweetness  of  their  discourse, 
ushered  me  into  the  love — that  is,  the  study — of  this  most 
noble  lady  Philosophy,  with  the  rays  of  their  star,  which  is  the 
writing  concerning  her :  so  that  in  each  science  the  writing  is  a 

^  Soavissima. 

*  This  is,   I  suppose,  the  general  sense  of  the  words :    Quando  delta 
lettera  per  la  parte  remota  si  parla  per  lo  rettorico. 
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star  full  of  light  which  demonstrates  that  science."  My  so- 
called  lady  "  is  Philosophy  :  who  truly  is  a  lady  full  of  sweetness, 
adorned  with  honour,  wondrous  in  wisdom,  glorious  in  liberty." 
Her  "  eyes  "  are  her  demonstrations.  The  term  "  my  fellows  " 
means  "  souls  liberated  from  sorry  and  vain  delectations  and 
vulgar  habits,  endowed  with  intellect  and  memory."  The 
"  noble  spiritling  of  love  "  is  a  thought  born  of  my  study.  And 
"  love,"  in  this  allegory,  always  means  study,  which  is  the 
application  of  the  mind  enamoured  of  a  thing  to  that  same 
thing.  The  phrase  "thou  wilt  see  adornment  of  such  lofty 
miracles  "  announces  that  through  philosophy  will  be  seen  the 
adornments  of  miracles  :  "  and  true  is  this,  for  the  adornments 
of  marvels  consist  in  seeing  the  causes  of  them,  which  causes 
she  demonstrates.  .  .  .  And  thus,  at  the  end  of  this  second 
treatise,  I  say  and  affirm  that  the  lady  of  whom  I  became 
enamoured  after  the  first  love  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
honourable  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Universe  to  whom 
Pythagoras  gave  the  name  Philosophy." 

So  far  Dante.  In  concluding  this  summary  of  the  treatise 
on  the  ist  Canzone  of  the  Convito,  I  may  refer  to  a  phrase 
quoted  on  p.  42,  "  that  noble  lady  of  whom  I  made  mention 
at  the  end  of  the  Vita  Nuova."  By  all  commentators  save  one 
this  noble  lady  is  understood  to  be  the  Lady  of  the  Window. 
She  is  only  mentioned  towards  the  close  of  the  Vita  Nuova, 
all  the  earlier  part  of  which  relates  to  Beatrice ;  and  thus  she 
it  is — the  Lady  of  the  Window — whom  Dante  in  the  Convito 
proclaims  to  be  Philosophy.  The  one  dissenting  commentator 
is  Gabriele  Rossetti.  In  some  of  his  numerous  writings  on 
Dantesque  enigmas  he  propounds  the  solution  that  the 
Philosophy-dame  is  Beatrice,  relying  for  this  opinion  upon  this 
same  passage  of  the  Convito.  True  it  is  that  *'  at  the  end  of 
the  Vita  Nuova"  (see  p.  42),  the  very  end,  Dante  speaks  of 
Beatrice,  having  shortly  before  brought  to  a  close  what  he  had 
to  say  of  the  Lady  of  the  Window :  and  Rossetti  considered 
that  the  poet,  bent  upon  leaving  his  Beatrice  mysterious,  had 
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purposely  hoodwinked  the  reader — using  a  phrase  which  would 
be  generally  understood  to  apply  to  the  Lady  of  the  Window, 
whereas  it  really  applied  to  Beatrice.  I  cannot  however  adopt 
this  strained  interpretation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  passage  in 
the  Vita  Nuova,  the  canzone,  and  the  treatise  on  the  canzone, 
point  manifestly  to  the  Lady  of  the  Window ;  and  Dante's 
emphatic  assertion  that  a  certain  lady  is  none  other  than 
Philosophy  must  be  accepted  as  true  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Window,  and  no  one  else. 

Treatise  3  on  Canzone  2. — The  literal  exposition  runs  thus. 
My  second  love  originated,  as  already  shown,  from  the  com- 
passionating looks  of  a  lady.  Many  were  the  nights  when, 
other  people  being  asleep,  my  eyes  gazed  fixedly  upon  the 
dwelling  of  the  lady  of  my  love.  I  reflected  that,  by  many 
persons  coming  after  me,  I  might  perhaps  be  taxed  with  levity 
of  mind  when  they  should  hear  that  I  had  changed  from  my 
first  love.  I  therefore  wrote  this  poem  to  show  the  present 
lady's  great  excellence  and  virtue,  capable  of  making  mutable 
whatsoever  stability  of  soul.  As  to  the  first  line,  "  Love  who 
reasons  in  my  mind,"  let  us  see  who  is  this  reasoner,  and  what 
is  the  place  in  which  he  reasons.  "  Love,  truly  taken  and 
subtly  considered,  is  none  other  than  spiritual  union  between 
the  soul  and  the  thing  beloved.  .  .  .  This  love,  namely  the 
union  of  my  soul  with  this  noble  lady,  in  whom  much  of  the 
divine  light  was  shown  to  me,  is  the  reasoner  of  whom  I  speak ; 
because  through  it  were  born  continual  thoughts  contemplating 
and  examining  the  worthiness  of  this  lady,  who  had  spiritually 
become  one  same  thing  with  my  soul."  The  "  mind "  is  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  human  soul :  possessing  reason, 
with  the  properties  of  knowledge,  counsel,  invention,  and 
judgment  And  thus  I  rightly  say  that  love  reasoned  in  my 
mind,  excluding  the  suspicion  that  it  might  have  been  with  a 
view  to  the  delights  of  sense.  The  statement  that  my  intellect 
strays  regarding  certain  things  thus  reasoned  is  accurate  :  for 
my  thoughts  concerning  this  lady  were  often  such  as  I  myself 
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could  not  define — as  when  a  man,  looking  straight  ahead,  sees 
the  near  things  clearly,  the  more  remote  ones  indistinctly,  and 
finally  not  at  all.  Besides,  some  things  which  I  could  com- 
prehend I  could  not  express — as  the  poem  proceeds  to  say. 
This  is  not  exactly  my  fault,  for  a  man  is  not  faulty  in  respect 
of  a  matter  which  he  cannot  control.  He  is  not  faulty  for 
being  ugly,  nor  meritorious  for  being  handsome.  "And 
therefore  let  poor  ill-fashioned  fellows  look  to  it,  who  spend 
their  pains  in  bedecking  their  persons,  that  the  only  means  to 
this  end  is  by  high  character :  for,  as  it  stands,  they  only  adorn 
the  work  of  some  one  else,  and  abandon  their  own  proper 
work." 

[The  phrase,  "  The  sun  which  circles  the  whole  world," 
entails  a  long  exposition,  full  of  curious  lore,  but  this  is  not 
important  for  our  present  purpose.] 

As  to  the  passage — "  And  it  may  be  said  that  her  aspect 
avails  for  consent  to  that  which  appears  marvellous,  whereby 
our  faith  is  aided  " — the  case  stands  thus  : — Faith  is  the  most 
profitable  of  all  things  to  man,  as  earning  for  him  eternal  life  ; 
the  miracles  of  Christ  and  His  saints  are  a  principal  foundation 
of  our  faith,  but  some  people  discredit  a  miracle  unless 
experienced  by  themselves ;  this  lady  is  in  herself  a  miracle, 
and  those  who  see  her  are  thereby  aided  towards  believing  in 
other  miracles ;  and  therefore  she,  by  her  wondrous  aspect,  aids 
our  faith. 

In  the  phrase,  "  Whatever  I  see  where  she  may  know  of 
me,"  I  purposely  avoid  saying  "  where  I  may  know  of  her  "  : 
thus  signifying  "the  great  potency  which  her  eyes  had  over 
me,  for,  as  if  I  had  been  transparent,  the  ray  of  them  passed 
through  me  on  all  sides." 

Now  for  the  allegorical  explanation  of  this  canzone.  This 
so-called  lady  is  that  Lady  of  the  Intellect  named  Philosophy. 
Before  the  time  of  Pythagoras  those  persons  whom  we  now 
call  philosophers  were  termed  sapients.  Pythagoras,  on  being 
asked  whether  he  considered  himself  a  sapient,  replied,  No, 
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he  was  only  a  lover  of  sapience,  or  (in  Greek)  philosophos : 
and  hence  the  word  philosophy.  "  That  man  ought  not  to  be 
called  a  true  philosopher  who  is  a  lover  of  sapience  for  utility 
[personal  advantage]  ;  such  as  are  legists,  physicians,  and 
almost  all  ecclesiastics,  who  study  not  to  acquire  knowledge 
but  to  earn  money  or  dignity."  By  "love "  (in  the  first  line  of 
the  canzone)  I  mean  the  study  which  I  went  through  in  order 
to  win  the  love  of  this  lady. 

As  to  the  passage,  "  The  sun  which  circles  the  whole  world," 
etc.,  just  as,  in  dealing  with  a  sensible  matter,  one  properly 
treats  of  something  not  sensible,  so  should  an  intellectual  thing 
be  treated  of  by  something  not  intellectual ;  and  so  now,  using 
the  figure  of  the  sensible  sun,  I  signify  the  spiritual  and 
intelligent  sun,  which  is  God.  Divine  Philosophy  proceeds 
from  the  Divine  Essence.  The  term  *'  those  folk  who  here 
become  enamoured  "  excludes  a  large  proportion  of  mankind 
who  live  more  by  sense  than  by  reason,  and  who  cannot  have 
either  love  or  comprehension  of  philosophy  :  and  even  those 
who  do  become  thus  enamoured  are  not  constantly  in  the 
mood  of  speculation,  and  the  times  when  they  do  actually 
exercise  speculation  are  those  times  "  when  Love  makes  her 
peace  felt,"  i.e.  when  study,  in  the  act  of  speculation,  makes 
the  peace  of  philosophy  a  reality. 

The  phrase  "  let  any  noble  lady  "  etc.  refers  to  "  the  noble 
soul  of  intellect,  free  in  its  own  potency,  which  is  reason. 
Wherefore  other  souls  cannot  be  called  ladies  but  handmaidens, 
because  they  are  not  for  themselves  but  for  others ;  and  the 
Philosopher  [Aristotle]  says,  in  the  second  of  the  Metaphysica, 
that  that  thing  is  free  which  acts  in  its  own  cause  and  not  for 
others." 

As  to  the  passage,  "  Her  aspect  avails  for  consent  to  that 
which  appears  marvellous,  whereby  our  faith  is  aided  " — "  it 
should  be  known  that  the  gaze  of  this  lady  was  so  bountifully 
ordained  for  men,  not  only  to  see  the  visage  which  she 
displays  to  us,  but  that  we  may  desire  to  gain  the  things  which 
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she  keeps  concealed  from  us.  Wherefore,  since  through  her 
one  sees,  by  reason  and  by  deduction,  much  of  those  things, 
much  which  without  her  appears  a  marvel,  so  through  her  it 
is  believed  that  any  miracle  may  have  reason  for  a  higher 
intellect,  and  in  consequence  may  be  veritable.  Hence  our 
rightful  faith  has  its  origin,  from  which  comes  the  hope  for  the 
foreseen  desire,  and  through  that  is  bom  the  operation  of 
charity.  By  which  three  virtues  one  mounts  up  to  philosophize 
in  that  celestial  Athens  where  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  and 
Epicureans,  by  the  art  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  concordantly 
concur  in  one  will." 

Hitherto  the  canzone  has  been  lauding  this  glorious  lady 
according  to  one  of  her  components,  love;  with  the  phrase 
"  things  appear  in  her  aspect "  I  begin  to  laud  her  other 
portion,  wisdom.  "  Be  it  known  that  the  eyes  of  wisdom  are 
its  demonstrations,  whereby  the  truth  is  seen  most  certainly  ; 
and  its  smile  is  its  persuasions,  in  which  is  exhibited  the  inner 
light  of  wisdom  under  a  certain  veil ;  and  in  those  two  is  felt 
that  highest  pleasure  of  beatitude  which  is  the  greatest  good  in 
paradise."  Then,  as  to  "  her  beauty  rains  flamelets  of  fire,"  I 
refer  to  another  and  secondary  pleasure  of  paradise,  proceeding 
from  the  beauty  of  philosophy,  which  is  morality.  And  the 
flamelets  of  fire  are  "  a  rightful  appetence  generated  by 
pleasure  in  moral  doctrine — which  appetence  withdraws  us 
even  from  natural  vices,  not  to  speak  of  others." 

In  the  final  envoi  nothing  needs  explanation,  except  my 
having  elsewhere  applied  to  Philosophy  the  epithets  "  haughty 
and  disdainful."  And  in  fact  "  at  the  beginning  Philosophy 
appeared  to  me,  in  respect  of  her  body,  namely  wisdom, 
haughty,  for  she  smiled  not  upon  me,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not 
yet  understand  her  persuasions;  and  disdainful,  since  she 
turned  not  her  eyes  towards  me — that  is  to  say,  that  I  could 
not  perceive  her  demonstrations.  And  of  all  this  the  defect 
was  on  my  own  side." 

Treatise  4  on  Canzone  3. — This  exalted  canzone,  which 
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shows  a  higher  conception  of  nobility  than  either  aristocrats  or 
democrats  generally  have  laid  to  heart  even  up  to  the  present 
day,  is  commented  upon  by  Dante  at  ample  length.  As  the 
canzone,  however,  contains  only  a  very  few  points  involving 
any  allegorical  meaning,  the  comment  does  not  need  to  be 
summarized  here  otherwise  than  briefly.  Dante  (as  I  under- 
stand his  words)  considers  himself  to  be  the  first  man  who 
gave  a  rightful  definition  of  nobility.  He  says  (quoting  from 
the  Bible) :  "  '  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  God,  and  praised  shall 
be  all  those  who  swear  by  Him,  because  the  mouth  is  shut  of 
those  who  speak  iniquitous  things '  ^  .  .  .  I  say  then  that 
every  king  will  rejoice,  for  here  is  reproved  the  most  false  and 
most  harmful  opinion  of  the  bad  and  deceiving  men  who,  until 
now,  have  iniquitously  spoken  of  nobility." 

Love  (says  Dante)  is  that  which  conjoins  the  lover  with  the 
beloved  one ;  and  the  passions  of  the  beloved  are  shared  by 
the  lover — whether  love  or  hatred  or  desire,  or  aught  else. 
And  the  friends  of  the  one  become  dear  to  the  other,  and  so 
also  are  the  enemies  hated.  Wherefore  I,  having  become  a 
friend  to  Philosophy,  loved  and  hated  after  her  manner  :  "  and 
I  began  to  love  the  sectaries  of  truth,  and  to  hate  the  sectaries 
of  error  and  falsity,  as  she  does."  Not  that  I  hated  those 
sectaries  themselves,  but  only  their  delusions.  And  one  of  the 
worst  of  those  delusions  is  that  which  misunderstands  nobility. 
Philosophy  became  a  little  obdurate  to  me,  especially  when  I 
tried  to  make  out  whether  the  primal  matter  of  the  elements 
was  cogitated 2  by  God;  and  so  I  abstained  awhile  from 
philosophizing,  and  took  up  this  question  of  Nobility,  and  the 
errors  concerning  it. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  was  right  in  saying  that  "fine 
deportment"  was  one  constituent  of  nobility,  though  indeed 

*  In  this  instance,  and  some  others,  Dante  puts  into  Italian  the  words  of 
the  Bible.  I  follow  him  by  translating  his  Italian  into  English,  without 
taking  count  of  any  other  rendering. 

'  Iniesa. 
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only  a  very  minor  one ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  conjoining  this 
with  "  ancient  possession  of  property."  The  definition  "  Man 
is  a  tree  animated  "  is  false ;  for  Man  is  not  a  tree  at  all,  and 
the  epithet  "  animated  "  is  defective,  for  the  true  distinction  of 
Man  is  not  that  he  is  animated  but  that  he  is  rational,  which 
severs  him  from  the  beasts.  The  Emperor  fell  into  the  same 
sort  of  error,  although,  according  to  fame,  he  was  a  great 
logician  and  clerk. 

The  image,  "  as  the  sky  is  wherever  the  star  is,"  applies 
rightfully  to  nobility :  for  in  nobility  "  shine  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  virtues ;  the  good  dispositions  bestowed  by  nature — 
namely  piety  and  religion — and  the  laudable  passions — 
namely  modesty  and  pitifulness  and  many  others :  in  nobility 
shine  the  bodily  endowments — namely  beauty,  strength,  and 
almost  constant  health.  .  .  .  Certainly  and  truly  I  venture  to 
say  that  human  nobility,  regarded  in  many  of  its  fruits, 
surpasses  that  of  an  angel,  albeit  the  angelical  is  in  its  unity 
more  divine." 

The  passage  referring  to  ladies  and  adolescents  as  "  shame- 
faced "  is  explained  thus.  "  Nobility  is  there  where  is  shame, 
that  is,  fear  of  dishonour,  as  it  appears  in  ladies  and  in  youths, 
in  whom  shame  is  good  and  laudable :  which  shame  is  not  a 
virtue,  but  is  a  certain  good  passion."  Aristotle  says  that 
shame  is  not  laudable  nor  appropriate  in  aged  or  studious  men, 
for  they  ought  to  steer  clear  of  anything  leading  on  to  shame. 
"  For  youths  and  ladies  not  so  much  is  demanded  in  this 
direction ;  and  therefore  in  them  the  fear  of  incurring 
dishonour  for  a  fault  is  laudable  :  and  this  comes  from  nobility. 
And  their  fear  may  be  regarded  as  nobility,  just  as  effrontery  is 
baseness  and  ignobihty.  Wherefore,  in  children  and  those  of 
immature  age,  it  is  a  good  and  first-rate  sign  of  nobility 
when,  after  a  fault,  shame  is  depicted  in  their  faces,  which 
then  is  a  fruit  of  true  nobility." 

As  to  the  passage,  "  Therefore  will  come  every  virtue  from 
this,"  I  say  that  every  virtue,  or  else  the  genus  of  virtue,  which 
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is  the  elective  habit  consisting  in  the  midway,  comes  from 
nobihty.  "  Virtue  is  a  thing  mixed  of  nobility  and  passion  ; 
but,  as  the  nobility  quells  the  passion,  the  virtue  is  denominated 
from  the  former,  and  is  termed  goodness. . . .  Those  who  possess 
this  grace — that  is,  this  something  divine — are  almost  as  gods, 
without  a  taint  of  vice.  And  this  can  none  give  save  God, 
with  whom  is  no  choice  of  persons,  as  the  divine  scriptures 
manifest.  And  let  it  not  appear  to  any  one  over-much  to  say 
'  those  are  almost  gods,'  for,  just  as  there  are  men  most  vile  and 
brutish,  so  are  there  men  most  noble  and  divine.  Let  not  a 
man  of  the  Uberti  of  Florence,  nor  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
say — '  Because  I  am  of  such  a  race,  therefore  am  I  noble' ;  for 
the  divine  seed  falls  not  upon  a  race,  that  is,  a  family-line,  but 
falls  upon  the  individual  persons ;  and,  as  will  be  proved  in  the 
sequel,  the  family-line  does  not  make  the  individual  persons 
noble,  but  the  individual  persons  make  the  family-line  noble." 

The  passage,  "  God  alone  bestows  it  [nobility]  on  that  soul 
which  he  sees  to  be  stationed  perfectly  in  its  person,"  is 
illustrated  by  Dante  at  considerable  length,  "God  only 
affords  this  grace  to  the  soul  of  one  whom  he  sees  to  be,  in  his 
person,  perfectly  apt  and  disposed  to  receive  this  divine 
grace. . . .  The  soul  may  be  stationed  not  well  in  the  person 
through  defect  of  constitution,  and  perhaps  through  defect  of 
climate ;  ^  and  in  souls  of  this  kind  this  divine  ray  never  shines 
forth."  They  are  like  subterranean  caverns,  receiving  no  direct 
sunlight. 

Dante  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  reasons  for  the 
differing  qualities  of  human  souls ;  citing  the  opinions  of 
Avicenna,  Algazel,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras :  "  if  each  of  these 
were  present  to  defend  his  opinion,  it  might  be  that  the  truth 
would  be  seen  to  be  in  all  of  them."  But  Dante  adheres  to 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  which  he 
expounds.  It  has  a  certain  affinity  to  the  statement  made  by 
Statius  in  canto  25  of  the  Purgatorio. 
*  Temporale. 
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The  mind  of  man — that  is,  will  and  intellect — has  a  double 
use,  practical  and  speculative.  The  speculative  is  the  more 
delightful :  it  consists,  not  in  working  for  oneself,  but  in  con- 
sidering the  works  of  God  and  of  Nature.  Both  the  practical 
and  the  speculative  form  our  beatitude  and  highest  happiness. 
And  by  much  discipline  and  culture  the  human  mind,  even  if 
not  naturally  predisposed  to  this,  can  attain  to  it.  The  specu- 
lative use  of  mind  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
world :  it  consists  in  "  seeing  God,  who  is  the  highest  intelli- 
gible, and  this  cannot  be  done  save  in  so  far  as  the  intellect 
considers  him,  and  contemplates  him  in  his  effects.  And  that 
we  crave  this  beatitude  as  the  supreme  one,  and  not  the  other 
(namely  that  of  the  active  life),  is  taught  to  us  by  the  gospel  of 
Mark,  if  we  will  rightly  consider  that.  Mark  says  that  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Mary  Jacobi  and  Mary  Salome  went  to  find 
the  Saviour  in  the  sepulchre,  and  they  found  him  not,  but 
foimd  a  young  man  clad  in  white,  who  said  to  them  :  '  Ye  look 
for  the  Saviour,  and  I  tell  you  that  he  is  not  here :  and  fear 
not  therefore  :  but  go  and  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he 
will  precede  them  into  Galilee,  and  there  ye  will  see  him,  as 
he  told  you.'  By  those  three  women  may  be  understood  the 
three  sects — that  is,  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Peripatetics — 
who  go  to  the  sepulchre,  namely  the  present  world  which  is  a 
receptacle  for  corruptible  things,  and  ask  for  the  Saviour — that 
is,  beatitude — and  find  him  not.  But  they  find  a  young  man 
in  white  vestments,  who — according  to  the  testimony  of 
Matthew  and  also  of  the  others — was  an  angel  of  God.  And 
therefore  Matthew  said  :  '  The  Angel  of  God  descended  from 
heaven,  and  on  coming  he  turned  the  stone  over  and  was 
seated  on  it,  and  his  aspect  was  like  lightning,  and  his  vest- 
ments were  like  snow.'  This  Angel  is  this  nobility  of  ours, 
which  comes  from  God  (as  has  been  said),  which  speaks  in 
our  reason,  and  says  to  each  of  these  sects — that  is,  to  any 
one  who  goes  seeking  for  beatitude  in  the  active  life — that  it 
is  not  there ;  but  let  him  go  and  tell  it  to  the  disciples  and 
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Peter — that  is,  to  those  who  go  seeking  the  Saviour,  and  to 
those  who  are  astray,  as  was  Peter  who  had  denied  him — that 
he  will  precede  them  into  Galilee — that  is,  that  beatitude  will 
precede  them  in  Galilee — that  is,  in  speculation,  Galilee  has 
the  meaning  of  '  whiteness,'  and  whiteness  is  a  colour  full  of 
corporal  light  beyond  any  other :  and  similarly  contemplation 
is  fuller  of  spiritual  light  than  any  other  thing  that  is  here 
below.  And  he  says  '  He  will  precede,'  and  says  not  '  He  will 
be  along  with  you ' :  to  give  us  to  understand  that  God  always 
precedes  our  contemplation,  nor  can  we  ever  here  reach  to 
him,  who  is  our  supreme  beatitude.  And  he  says,  '  There  ye 
will  see  him,  as  he  told  you ' :  that  is,  there  ye  will  taste  of  his 
sweetness,  namely  felicity,  as  is  here  promised  to  you — that  is, 
as  is  ordained  that  ye  are  capable  of  having  it.  And  thus  it 
appears  that  our  beatitude,  which  is  this  felicity  that  is  here 
spoken  of,  we  can  first  find  imperfect  in  the  active  life, 
namely  the  operations  of  the  moral  virtues,  then  almost  perfect 
in  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  virtues ;  which  two  opera- 
tions are  pathways,  quick  and  most  direct,  to  lead  to  the 
supreme  beatitude,  which  here  cannot  be  had." 

[I  have  translated  this  remarkable  passage  in  full,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  own  interest,  but  also  because  it  shows  the 
lengths  to  which  Alighieri  was  prepared  to  push  allegorical  or 
supersensual  constructions  of  statements  which,  on  the  face  of 
them,  are  direct  matter  of  fact.  That  he  himself  wrote  at 
times  in  an  allegorical  sense  is  what  he  expressly  undertook 
the  Convito  to  demonstrate.  If  some  Dantesque  commentators 
have  gone  to  an  extreme  in  reading  allegory  into  the  poet's 
works  generally,  they  have  clearly  some  excuse  to  plead  for 
themselves — viz. :  that  it  was  Dante  who  expoimded  some  of 
his  own  writings  allegorically,  and  that  his  mind  was  so  imbued 
with  ideas  of  esoteric  senses  in  the  writings  of  other  men  as  to 
put  a  very  fanciful  interpretation  upon  a  gospel  narrative,  and 
to  see  Epicureans  and  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  in  the  three 
Maries   at   the   sepulchre.      Later   on   in   the   treatise  Dante 
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moralizes  the  story  of  Marcia  and  Cato  :  this  need  not  detain 
us  here.] 

In  adolescence  kindly  nature  bestows  four  good  qualities — 
obedience,  suavity,  shame,  and  corporal  beauty.  Obedience  is 
essential  for  an  adolescent  "  entering  upon  the  erroneous  wood 
of  this  life."  ^  By  "  shame  "  I  mean  three  passions  adapted 
for  a  good  foundation  to  life — respect,  bashfulness,  and  self- 
regard. - 

The  statement  that  youth  "  only  delights  in  doing  lawful- 
ness "  is  illustrated  by  saying,  "  Lawfulness  consists  in  following 
and  practising  that  which  the  laws  enjoin."  This  is  befitting 
for  youth  :  not  so  strictly  for  elderliness,  for  "  the  elderly  man, 
through  his  greater  experience,  has  to  be  just,  and  not  a 
follower  of  the  law  save  in  so  far  as  his  right  judgment  and 
the  law  are  at  one,  and,  almost  without  any  law,  he  should 
follow  his  just  mind." 

Having  now  gone,  though  very  summarily,  through  the 
Convito,  its  poems  and  its  prose,  I  will  revert  to  the  Viia 
Nuova. 

As  we  have  seen  on  p.  43,  etc.,  Dante  inserted  in  the  Vita 
Nuova  four  sonnets  addressed  to  the  Lady  of  the  Window, 
who,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Cofivito,  was  none  other  than  Philo- 
sophy. We  are  fairly  justified  therefore  in  applying  to  these 
four  apparent  love-sonnets,  though  not  with  the  same  entire 
security,  the  same  plan  of  interpretation  which  he  lays  down 
in  the  Convito.  Viewed  thus,  the  sonnets,  in  their  literal  and 
their  allegorical  senses,  run  as  follows  : 

*  Note  the  analogy  to  the  "  selva  oscura "  in  the  ist  Canto  of  the 
Inferno. 

*  Stupore,  pudore,  and  verecundia.  Dante  defines  each  of  these  emotions 
with  some  precision.  Verecundia  is  "  a  fear  of  dishonour  for  a  fault 
committed."  I  hardly  know  that  there  is  any  single  English  word 
carrying  the  same  sense ;  I  translate  with  "  self-regard." 
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SONNET  I. 

Videro  gli  occhi  mid  quanta  pietate. 

My  eyes  saw  how  much  pity 

Had  appeared  in  your  countenance 

When  you  looked  at  the  actions  and  the  attitude 

Which  I,  for  grief,  made  many  times. 

I  then  perceived  that  you  were  pondering 

The  quality  of  my  dark  life, 

So  that  there  came  to  my  heart  a  fear 

Of  demonstrating  by  my  eyes  my  abasement. 

And  I  withdrew  from  before  you,  feeling 

That  the  tears  were  moving  from  the  heart, 

Which  was  stirred  up  by  the  sight  of  you. 

Afterwards  I  said  in  my  sad  soul : 

Surely  with  that  lady  is  that  love 

Which  makes  me  go  thus  wailing. 

SONNET  2. 

Color  d^  amore  e  di pietcl,  sembianti. 

Colour  of  love  and  semblances  of  pity 

Never  assumed  so  wondrously 

The  visage  of  a  lady,  to  see  oftentimes 

Noble  eyes  and  sorrowful  plaints, 

As  yours  when  before  you 

You  see  my  sorrowing  lip :  ^ 

*  Labhia.     But  the  sense  extends,  beyond  the  lip,  to  the  face  in  general. 
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Had  appeared  in  your  demonstrations  and  persuasions 


So  that  a  fear  came  to  the  secret  within  me 

That  the  tears  were  moving  from  the  secret  within 

Surely  in  philosophy  is  that  study 
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So  that  through  you  a  thing  comes  to  my  mind, 

Such  that  I  strongly  fear  lest  the  heart  should  burst. 

I  cannot  keep  my  shattered  eyes 

But  that  they  should  many  times  look  upon  you 

For  the  desire  that  they  have  of  weeping  : 

And  you  so  increase  their  wishfulness 

That  they  get  all  consumed  with  the  wish  : 

But  they  know  not  how  to  shed  tears  before  you. 


SONNET  3. 

Z'  amaro  lagrimar  che  voifaceste. 

The  bitter  weeping  that  ye  made, 

My  eyes,  for  so  long  a  season, 

Made  other  persons  weep 

For  pity,  as  ye  saw. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  ye  would  forget  it 

If  I  for  my  part  were  so  felonious 

As  that  I  should  not  discard  from  you  every  cause  thereof, 

Reminding  you  of  her  whom  ye  bewept. 

Your  vanity  makes  me  reflect, 

And  frightens  me  so  that  I  strongly  fear 

The  visage  of  a  lady  who  gazes  on  you. 

Ye  ought  not  ever,  unless  by  reason  of  death. 

To  forget  our  lady  who  is  dead : 

So  speaks  my  heart,  and  then  it  sighs. 
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Such  that  I  strongly  fear  lest  the  secret  within  should  burst. 


The  demonstrations  and  persuasions  of  Philosophy,  who  gazes 
on  you 


So  speaks  the  secret  within  me,  and  then  it  sighs. 
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SONNET  4. 

Gentil  pensiero  che  parla  di  vui. 

A  noble  thought  which  speaks  of  you 

Comes  to  dwell  with  me  often, 

And  reasons  of  love  so  sweetly 

That  it  makes  the  heart  consent  to  him. 

The  soul  says  to  the  heart :  "  Who  is  this 

That  comes  to  console  our  mind  ? 

And  his  prowess  is  so  potent 

That  it  allows  not  any  other  thought  to  stay  with  us." 

That  [the  heart]  replies  to  her :  "  O  saddened  soul, 

This  is  a  new  spiritling  of  love, 

Which  brings  the  desires  of  him  before  me ; 

And  it  [the  spiritling]  derived  its  life  and  all  its  force 

From  the  eyes  of  that  pitiful  lady 

Who  was  distressed  for  our  pangs." 
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And  reasons  of  study  so  sweetly 

That  it  makes  the  appetence  ^  consent  thereto. 

The  reason  ^  says  to  the  appetence  :  "  What  is  this 


This  is  a  new  thought  of  study, 


From  the  demonstrations  of  Philosophy 


*  Appetite.  Dante,  in  his  remarks  in  the  Vita  Nuova  upon  this  sonnet, 
says  that  by  cuore  (heart)  he  means  appetito  (appetence).  I  therefore  here 
translate  by  "appetence,"  and  not  (as  in  instances  from  the  Convito)  by 
"  the  secret  within." 

*  Similarly,  Dante  explains  that  by  " soul "  he  means  "reason." 
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We  will  now  turn  to  two  poems  which  are  explicitly 
referred  to  in  the  Convito.  The  first  is  the  ballata  which  (as 
mentioned  in  Canzone  3  of  the  Convito)  spoke  of  Philosophy 
as  "  haughty  and  disdainful "  ;  and  the  second  is  a  canzone  on 
Liberality.  The  canzone  on  Liberality,  a  subject  which  (as 
the  poet  says  in  his  first  treatise)  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  his 
final  or  fifteenth  treatise,  may  be  the  one  beginning  "  Doglia 
mi  reca  nello  core  ardire " ;  this  therefore  I  translate,  along 
with  the  ballata.  The  canzone  does  not  involve  any  of  those 
allegorical  meanings  which  are  expounded  in  the  Convito.  Its 
direct  subject  is  in  fact  avarice,  and  the  contrary  virtue  of 
liberality  is  only  touched  upon  incidentally.  There  is  another 
canzone,  Tre  donne  intorno  al  cor  mi  son  venute,  which  in  one 
passage  speaks  of  "larghezza"  or  liberality,  and  this  might 
possibly  be  the  poem  destined  for  the  Convito.  Alighieri 
says,  moreover,  towards  the  end  of  his  first  treatise,  that  the 
fourteenth  treatise  would  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  virtue 
of  justice,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  same  subject  was  to 
form  the  theme  of  the  thirteenth  poem  which  that  book  was 
intended  to  include.  The  canzone,  O  patria  degna  di  trionfal 
fama,  which  is  a  spirit-stirring  protest  against  the  iniquities 
of  Florence,  relates  partly  to  justice  speaking  of  "  mal  giuste 
leggi "  and  "  a'  cittadin  suoi  giusti."  There  is  likewise  a 
sonnet,  Se  vedi  gli  occhi  mici  di  pianger  vaghi,  speaking  of 
"  chi  la  giustizia  uccide."  Either  of  these  might  be  the  poem 
which  was  to  be  commented  in  Treatise  14  of  the  Convito;  but, 
as  the  point  is  uncertain,  I  leave  them  untranslated. 
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BALLATA. 

Vol  die  sapete  ragionar  d^amore. 

Ye  who  know  how  to  reason  of  love, 

Hearken  to  my  piteous  ballad 

\\Tiich  speaks  of  a  disdainful  lady 

Who  has  taken  my  heart  away  by  her  potency. 

So  much  does  she  disdain  whoever  gazes  on  her 

That  she  makes  the  eyes  droop  for  fear ; 

For  around  her  own  ever  circles 

A  depicture  of  every  cruelty. 

But  within  they  bear  the  sweet  figure 

Which  makes  the  noble  soul  say  "  Thanks  "  ;  ^ 

So  virtuous  that,  when  it  is  seen, 

It  draws  a  man's  sighs  forth  from  the  heart. 

She  seems  to  say :  "  I  will  not  be  humble 

Towards  any  one  who  looks  upon  my  eyes. 

For  I  hold  within  them  that  noble  lord 

Who  has  made  me  feel  his  darts." 

And  certes  I  believe  that  she  thus  guards  them  [her  eyes] 

To  see  them  for  herself  when  it  pleases  her ; 

In  that  guise  that  an  upright  lady  does 

When  she  gazes  on  herself  to  obtain  honour. 

I  do  not  hope  that  she  would  ever  in  her  pitifulness 

Deign  to  look  a  little  upon  others ; 

'  Mercede.  This  word  has  various  significations.  One  would  be  to 
render  "thanks"  and  another  to  implore  "pity."  I  think  the  former  is 
here  intended. 
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Ye  who  know  how  to  reason  of  study, 
Hearken  to  my  piteous  ballad 
Which  speaks  of  Philosophy  in  a  disdainful  mood, 
Who,  by  her  potency,  has  taken  away  the  secret  within  me. 
So  much  does  she  disdain  whoever  gazes  on  her 
That  she  makes  the  eyes  droop  for  fear ; 
For  around  her  own  [eyes,  i.e.  demonstrations]  ever  circles 
A  depicture  of  every  cruelty. 
But  within  they  bear  the  sweet  figure 
Which  makes  the  noble  soul  say  "  Thanks  " ; 
So  virtuous  that,  when  it  is  seen. 

It  draws  a  man's  imattained  desires  forth  from  the  secret  within. 
She  seems  to  say :  "  I  will  not  be  humble 
Towards  any  one  who  looks  upon  my  demonstrations, 
For  I  hold  within  them  that  noble  lord  [studious  labour] 
Who  has  made  me  feel  his  darts." 

And  certes  I  believe  that  she  thus  guards  them  [her  demonstra- 
tions] 
To  see  them  for  herself  when  it  pleases  her ; 
In  that  guise  that  an  upright  lady  does 
When  she  gazes  on  herself  to  obtain  honour. 
I  do  not  hope  that  she  would  ever,  in  her  pitifulness. 
Deign  to  look  a  little  upon  others ; 
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So  haughty  a  lady  is  in  her  beauty 

This  one  who  feels  love  in  her  eyes. 

But  let  her  hide  and  guard  him  as  much  as  she  will 

That  I  should  not  at  some  time  see  such  grace, 

Since  my  desires  will  have  efficacy 

Against  the  disdain  which  love  awards  me. 

CANZONE. 

Doglia  mi  reca  nello  core  ardire. 

Grief  brings  into  my  heart  daring, 
Of  will,  which  is  a  friend  to  truth. 
Therefore,  ladies,  if  I  speak 
Words  adverse  to  almost  all  people. 
Marvel  not  thereat. 
But  recognize  your  base  desire ; 
For  the  beauty  which  Love  imparts  to  you 
To  virtue  alone 

Was  fashioned  by  his  ancient  decree, 
Against  which  ye  offend. 
I  say  to  you  who  are  enamoured 
That,  if  to  you  beauty 
Was  given,  and  to  us  virtue, 
And  to  him  [Love]  the  power  to  make  one  of  two,. 
Ye  ought  not  to  love. 
But  to  cover  what  of  beauty  is  given  you, 
Because  there  is  not  virtue,  which  was  the  goal  of  it. 
Alas  what  am  I  coming  to  say  ? 
I  say  that  a  lofty  disdain 
Would  with  reason  be  praised  in  a  lady. 
To  sever  beauty  from  herself  by  her  own  act  of  dismissal. 
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So  haughty  a  lady  is  in  her  beauty 

This  Philosophy  who  feels  studious  labour  in  her  demonstrations. 

But  let  her  hide  and  guard  it  as  much  as  she  will 

That  I  should  not  at  some  time  see  such  grace, 

Since  my  desires  will  have  efficacy 

Against  the  disdain  which  study  awards  me. 
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Man  has  made  virtue  afar  from  him — 

Not  man  indeed,  but  a  beast  resembling  man  : 

O  God,  what  a  marvel 

To  see  him  fall  from  lord  to  serf, 

Or  from  life  to  death  ! 

Virtue,  ever  submissive  to  her  Maker, 

Obeys  him,  wins  honour  for  herself. 

Ladies,  until  Love 

Marks  her  of  his  excellent  family 

In  the  beatific  court. 

Joyfully  she  issues  from  the  beautiful  gates, 

She  returns  to  her  lady ;  ^ 

Joyful  she  goes  and  sojourns  ; 

Joyfully  she  works  her  great  vassalage. 

During  the  short  transit 

She  conserves,  adorns,  augments,  what  she  finds : 

Death  she  repels  so  that  she  minds  it  not. 

O  dear  and  pure  handmaid, 

Thou  hast  taken  measure  in  heaven. 

Thou  alone  makest  one  a  lord ;  and  this  proves 

That  thou  art  a  possession  which  always  benefits. 

Serf  not  of  a  lord  but  of  a  vile  serf 

Does  he  make  himself  who  swerves  from  such  a  lord. 

Hear  how  much  it  costs. 

If  ye  reason  the  one  and  the  other  damage, 

To  any  who  depart  from  her  [from  virtue]. 

This  serf-lord  is  so  stubborn 

That  the  eyes,  which  give  light  to  the  mind, 

Are  for  him  shut, 

*  Alia  sua  donna  torna.     But  who   "sua  donna"  is  may  be  a  little 
dubious. 
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So  that  he  has  to  go  at  the  beck  of  some  other 

Who  eyes  only  folly. 

But,  in  order  that  my  speaking  be  useful  to  you, 

I  will  come  down  from  the  whole 

To  a  part,  and  to  an  easier  line  of  speech. 

So  that  it  may  be  understood  with  less  strain ; 

For  rarely  under  a  veil 

Does  an  obscure  word  reach  the  intellect, — 

Therefore  one  should  speak  openly  with  you. 

And  this  I  choose  for  merit 

In  you,  certainly  not  in  me, 

That  ye  hold  them  all  in  low  esteem  and  scorn, 

For  pleasure  gives  birth  to  resemblance.^ 

He  that  is  a  serf  is  like  one  who  is  a  rapid  follower 

Of  a  lord,  and  who  knows  not  whither  he  is  going 

Along  a  dolorous  road : 

Such  is  the  avaricious  man  following  after  wealth 

Which  lords  it  over  all. 

The  avaricious  man  runs,  but  faster  flees  peace 

(O  blinded  mind  which  canst  not  see 

Thine  insane  desire  !) 

With  the  number  [of  coins,  etc.]  which  he   ever  strives  to 

exceed 
Which  he  vainly  craves  infinite.* 

*  Cke  simiglianza  fh  nascer  diktto.  I  think  the  meaning  is  as  here 
translated — "  If  we  like  a  person  (or  thing),  we  get  to  resemble  him." 
But  the  collocation  of  the  words  might  rather  indicate  the  inverse  meaning 
— "  resemblance  entails  pleasure." 

*  Che  infinito  vaneggia.  I  have  translated  this  line  according  to  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  it.  But  there  is  another  sense  of  "vaneggia," 
which  would  yield  the  sense — "  Which,  even  if  infinite,  would  still  leave  a 
void." 
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See  us  now  arrived  at  her  [Death]  who  equalizes  us : 

Tell  me — what  hast  thou  done, 

Blind  miser  undone  ? 

Answer  me,  if  thou  canst  aught  else  than  nothing. 

Accursed  thy  cradle 

^Vhich  in  vain  flattered  with  so  many  dreams  ! 

Accursed  thy  lost  bread. 

Which  to  a  dog  is  not  lost ! 

For  thou  from  eve  to  morn 

Hast  up-heaped  and  clutched  in  both  hands 

That  which  so  quickly  leaves  thee  afar. 

As  with  unmeasure  one  heaps  up, 

So  with  unmeasure  one  hoards. 

This  it  is  that  thrusts 

Many  into  servitude ;  and,  if  any  one  resists, 

It  is  not  without  great  struggle. 

Death,  what  doest  thou  ?     What  doest  thou,  fell  Fortune  ? 

Why  do  ye  not  dissolve  that  which  is  not  spent  ? 

If  ye  do  so,  to  whom  is  it  rendered  up  ? 

I  know  not ;  for  such  a  circle  engirds  us 

That  it  separates  us  from  the  [realms]  above. 

It  is  the  fault  of  reason  which  chastises  not  this.^ 

If  she  [reason]  would  say  "  I  am  overcome," 

Ah  how  scanty  defence 

Does  a  lord  show  whom  a  serf  dominates  ! 

Here  is  re-doubled  the  shame. 

If  one  looks  well  to  that  which  I  point  out. 

'  Che  nol  castiga.  By  "  this  "  I  suppose  that  the  state  of  things  here 
described  is  meant,  but  the  phrase  is  not  very  clear.  A  like  remark  applies, 
indeed,  to  the  passage  as  a  whole. 
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Ye  false  creatures,^  cruel  to  yourselves  and  to  others, 

Ye  who  see  going  naked 

Along  hills  and  swamps 

Men  before  whom  vice  has  fled, 

And  ye  keep  vile  ordure  robed. 

Virtue,  who  invites  her  enemies  to  peace. 

With  polished  matter 

Presents  herself  before  the  avaricious  visage,^ 

To  allure  him  to  herself :  but  little  it  avails. 

For  he  always  evades  the  bait. 

After  she  has  urged  him,  calling  many-whiles. 

She  throws  the  food  towards  him,  so  much  does  it  concern  her, 

But  he  opens  not  wings  thereto. 

And,  if  even  he  comes  when  she  has  gone, 

So  much  does  he  seem  to  grudge  it 

That  he  cannot  bestow  so  that  praise  should  not  depart 

From  the  benefaction.^ 

I  want  every  one  to  hear  me. 

One  by  delaying,  and  one  by  an  aspect  of  vanity, 

One  by  doleful  looks. 

Turns  the  giving  into  a  selling,  so  dear 

As  he  alone  knows  who  pays  for  such  a  purchase. 

^  Falsi  animali.  I  presume  that  "creatures,"  rather  than  "animals  "  or 
"beasts,"  comes  nearest  to  the  sense  here  intended.  In  the  Inferno 
Francesca  da  Rimini  addresses  Dante  himself  as  "  animal." 

^  These  three  lines  have  had,  for  English  diction,  to  be  transposed.  The 
' '  polished  matter  "  (materia  pulita)  is,  I  suppose,  gold. 

*  Come  non  possa  dar  sicche  non  esca  Dal  benefizio  loda.  I  hardly 
know  whether  this  double  negative  is  intended  (as  I  have  translated  it)  as 
what  would  be  a  double  negative  in  English,  or  whether  the  second  non 
stands  for  an  affirmative  according  to  Italian  idiom.  If  the  latter,  the 
clause  would  stand,  "  so  that  praise  should  issue  (ensue)  from  the  benefac- 
tion." 
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Would  you  hear  whether  it  wounds  ? 

So  much  does  it  scare  him  who  accepts 

That  afterwards  a  denial  seems  to  him  not  bitter  : 

Thus  does  the  avaricious  man  dispose  of  himself^  and  others. 

I  have  unveiled  to  you,  ladies,  in  some  portion. 

The  baseness  of  the  people  who  gaze  on  you, 

So  that  ye  may  hold  them  in  ire  : 

But  still  far  more  is  that  which  is  left  hidden, 

Because  it  is  foul  to  say. 

In  each  one  is  combined  every  vice ; 

Wherefore  in  the  world  friendship  is  confounded  ; 

And  the  amorous  foliage 

Draws  from  a  root  of  good  some  other  good, 

Since  this  is  its  like  in  its  degree. 

Listen  how  I  come  to  my  conclusion  : 

That  she  who  thinks  it  a  good  thing  to  be  beautiful 

Ought  not  to  believe  ^ 

That  she  is  loved  by  such  as  these : 

Whereas,  if  we  are  to  number  beauty  among  the  evils, 

She  may  believe,' 

Calling  love  an  appetite  of  a  beast. 

Oh  perish  such  a  lady 

Who  severs  her  beauty 

From  natural  goodness  for  such  a  cause, 

And  who  supposes  that  love  is  outside  the  principle  of  reason  ! 

■  Concia.  The  word  has  an  ironical  sense,  which  might  be  rendered 
"  shame  himself."  One  may  readily  conjecture  that  in  this  passage  there  is 
a  bitter  allusion  to  the  uncordial  reception  with  which  Dante  had  himselt 
met  at  some  periods  of  his  exile, 

*  These  two  lines  are  mostly  inverted  in  the  translation. 

^  Similar. 
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Lyric,  near  here  is  a  lady 

^Vho  is  of  our  country, 

Beautiful,  discreet,  courteous. 

All  people  name  her — and  no  one  perceives  it 

When  he  mentions  her  name — 

In  naming  Bianca,  Giovanna,  Cortese.^ 

To  her  go,  covert  and  decorous. 

First  abide  with  her, 

First  manifest  to  her 

That  which  thou  art,  and  that  for  which  I  send  thee  : 

Afterwards  thou  shalt  follow  on  according  to  her  command. 

'  It  appears  clear  that  in  this  passage  Dante  intended  to  pay  a  marked 
compliment  to  some  particular  lady,  seemingly  Florentine ;  I  do  not  find 
any  suggestion  as  to  who  this  was.  He  says  that,  wherever  one  of  these 
female  names  is  spoken — Bianca,  Giovanna,  or  Cortese  (for  I  understand 
this  last  to  be  also  a  female  name) — this  amounts  to  naming  the  lady  whom 
he  has  in  view  ;  not  (as  I  infer)  that  she  actually  bore  any  one  of  these 
three  names,  but  that  each  of  them  designates  some  quality  of  hers. 
Bianca  (Blanche)  would  apply  to  her  being  blonde  and  attractive  ;  Cortese 
to  her  being  courteous.  Giovanna  is  Joan,  the  female  form  of  John  :  and 
I  find  it  stated  that  John  (Joannes)  is  the  same  name  as  Johanan  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  bears  the  meaning  "Jehovah  has  shown  favour,"  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  name  Giovanna  might  be  equally  appropriate  for  the 
lady  ;  but  whether  Dante  could  have  known  anything  about  the  meaning 
of  Johanan  or  John  may  be  questioned.  Possibly  he  only  attended  to  the 
resemblance  in  sound  of  Giovanna  to  giovane  (young). 
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As  to  other  poems  which  Dante  might  have  intended  to 
elucidate  in  the  Convito  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with 
certainty.  Fraticelli  considers  that  the  following  poems,  the 
inclusion  of  which  would  make  up  the  intended  number  of 
fourteen,  were  probably  written  by  Dante  as  covertly  applicable 
to  Philosophy.  Concurring  generally  in  this  view,  I  translate 
them,  showing  the  allegorical  meaning  according  to  the 
explanations  which  the  poet  gave  for  the  first  two  canzoni  of 
the  Convito. 
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CANZONE. 

Amor  che  muovi  tua  virtii  dal  cielo. 

Love,  who  wieldest  thy  virtue  from  heaven 

As  the  sun  does  splendour, 

For  there  is  more  caught  its  potency 

Where  its  ray  finds  the  more  nobility, — 

As  that  expels  obscurity  and  frost. 

So,  lofty  lord, 

Dost  thou  chase  baseness  from  a  man's  heart, 

Nor  does  rage  make  a  long  contest  against  thee. 

From  thee  it  behoves  that  every  good  should  proceed, 

For  which  the  whole  world  travails. 

Without  thee  is  destroyed 

All  that  we  have  the  power  of  doing  well ; 

Like  a  painting  in  a  bedarkened  part 

Which  cannot  display  itself, 

Nor  give  delight  of  colour  or  of  art. 

Thy  light  always  strikes  upon  my  heart 

As  the  star  [sun  emits]  the  ray, 

Since  first  my  soul  was  so  much  the  handmaid 

Of  thy  puissance : 

Whence  life  comes  to  a  thought  which  leads  me 

With  its  sweet  speech 

To  contemplate  every  beautiful  thing 
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Study,^  who  wieldest  thy  virtue  from  the  sciences 


Thy  light  always  strikes  upon  the  secret  within  me 


*  As  Dante  has  himself  assigned  to  "  love  "  the  definition  of  "  study  "  I 
retain  that  word  here  ;  but  "desire  of  knowledge  "  might  better  represent 
the  shade  of  meaning  here. 
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With   the   more   delight   in   proportion    to    its    being    more 

pleasurable. 
Through  this  my  gazing  has  entered  into  my  mind 
A  young  damsel  who  has  captivated  me, 
And  has  lit  me  into  fire, 
As  fire  lights  up  water  in  its  clearness  ; 
Because  at  her  coming  thy  rays, 
Wherewith  she  beams  on  me,    . 
All  surged  up  within  her  eyes. 
How  beautiful  she  is  in  her  essence,  and  noble 
In  act,  and  loving. 

So  much  does  the  imagination,  which  pauses  not. 
Adorn  her  in  the  mind,  wherein  I  keep  her : 
Not  that  of  itself  it  [the  imagination]  is  subtle 
For  so  lofty  a  matter, 

But  from  thy  virtue  it  has  that  which  it  aspires  to. 
Beyond  the  power  which  Nature  has  bestowed  on  us. 
Her  beauty  is  a  confirmation  of  the  potency. 
In  so  far  as  an  effect  can  be  judged  of 
Upon  a  worthy  subject : 
In  manner  as  the  sun  is  the  sign  of  fire, 
Which  gives  not  virtue  to  him,  nor  takes  it  away. 
But  in  another  place  makes  him 
Appear  of  more  benefit  in  effect. 
Therefore,  lord,  from  so  noble  a  nature 
(For  this  nobility 

Which  comes  down  hither  is  all  lofty  goodness) 
Raise  the  beginning  of  thy  loftiness.^ 
Look  on  my  life  how  hard  it  is, 

'  These  four  lines  are  admittedly  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  the  text 
of  them  not  free  from  some  uncertainty. 
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Philosophy  [young  in  the  sense  that  Dante's  devotion  to  it  is 
only  recent]  has  captivated  me. 


Ail  surged  up  in  her  demonstrations. 
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And  take  pity  on  it ; 

For  thy  ardour  for  the  beauty  of  this  [lady] 

Makes  me  feel  at  heart  overmuch  distress. 

Make  her  feel,  Love,  by  thy  sweetness, 

The  great  desire  that  I  have  to  see  her : 

Suffer  not  that  she 

Should  in  youth  ^  consign  me  to  death  : 

For  she  does  not  yet  perceive  how  she  delights, 

Nor  how  strongly  I  love  her. 

Nor  that  she  carries  in  her  eyes  my  peace. 

It  will  be  a  great  honour  to  thee  if  thou  aidest  me. 

And  to  me  a  rich  gift, 

So  much  so  as  I  well  know  that  I  am 

There  where  I  cannot  defend  my  life ; 

For  my  spirits  are  combated 

In  so  far  that  I  cannot  deduce 

(If  by  thy  will  they  do  not  receive  pardon) 

That  they  be  able  to  last  a  little  without  ending. 

And  be  thy  puissance  also  felt 

By  this  beautiful  lady  who  is  worthy  of  it ; 

For  it  seems  befitting 

To  give  her  great  accompaniment  of  every  good. 

As  to  one  who  was  bom  into  the  world 

To  hold  lordship 

Over  the  mind  of  every  man  who  scans  her. 

Lyric,  to  the  three  [men]  least  guilty  in  our  land  ^ 

^  Per  giovinezza.  I  suppose  that  Dante's  own  youth  (not  the  lady's)  is 
here  implied. 

*  Terra,  The  word  is  often  used  in  its  primary  sense  of  '*  land  "  or 
"country";  but  also  frequently  in  that  of  "city"  or  "fortress." 
Perhaps  the  city  of  Florence  is  more  particularly  intended  here. 
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For  thy  ardour  for  the  beauty  of  Philosophy 
Makes  me  feel  in  my  innermost  overmuch  distress. 
Make  her  feel,  Study,  by  thy  sweetness. 

Should  in  youth  consign  me  to  ignorance  : 

Nor  how  strongly  I  study  her, 

Nor  that  she  carries  my  peace  in  her  demonstrations. 


By  this  beautiful  Philosophy  who  is  worthy  of  it ; 
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Thou  wilt  go  before  going  elsewhither. 
Salute  two  of  them,  and  do  thy  best 
First  to  bring  the  third  out  of  an  evil  sect. 
Tell  him  that  the  good  man  wages  not  war  against  the  good 
Before  winning  the  contest  ^  against  the  wicked. 
Tell  him  that  he  is  a  fool  who  sunders  not, 
Through  fear  of  shame,  from  folly ; 
That  he  fears  [aright]  who  has  a  dread  of  evil, 
Because,  in  fleeing  from  the  one,  the  other  [its  contrary]  is 
procured.^ 

CANZONE. 

lo  sento  si  d'  amor  la  gran  possanza. 

1  so  feel  the  great  potency  of  love 

That  I  cannot  endure 

To  suffer  for  long  ;  wherefore  I  complain  : 

Because  his  force  still  advances  so. 

And  my  own  I  feel  to  fail 

So  that  I  become  hourly  lesser  than  my  wont. 

I  say  not  that  love  does  more  than  I  wish  for. 

For,  if  he  did  as  much  as  the  wish  seeks. 

That  virtue  which  nature  gave  me 

Would  not  tolerate  it,  since  it  is  ended. 

And  this  is  that  whence  I  sufiFer  heart-ache — 

That  power  will  not  keep  faith  with  will. 

'  Vincer  prove.  I  infer  that  "  prove  "  is  here  a  substantive,  not  a  verb  ; 
for,  were  it  a  verb,  it  would  repeat  a  verb -rhyme  in  the  third  preceding 
line — and  Dante  would  hardly  have  done  this. 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  these  three  "least  guilty  "  men  have  been  satis- 
factorily identified  by  commentators  ;  nor  that  the  special  circumstances 
affecting  the  third  of  them  have  been  cleared  up, 
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I  so  feel  the  great  potency  of  study 


Because  its  force  still  advances  so, 


I  say  not  that  study  does  more  than  I  wish  for, 
For,  if  it  did  as  much  as  the  wish  seeks, 
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But,  if  recompense  is  born  from  good-will, 

I,  in  order  to  have  more  life,  implore  it 

Of  those  beautiful  eyes  whose  sweet  splendour 

Brings  comfort  wherever  I  feel  love. 

The  rays  of  these  beautiful  eyes  enter 

Into  mine  enamoured  [eyes], 

And  impart  sweet  wherever  I  feel  bitter  ; 

And  they  know  the  road,  as  being  those 

Which  have  already  passed  there  ; 

And  they  know  the  place  where  they  left  love 

When  they  brought  it  within  through  my  eyes. 

Wherefore,  turning  to  me,  they  show  compassion ; 

And  they  entail  harm  upon  her  whose  they  are, 

In  concealing  themselves  from  me — who  love  her  so  much 

That  only  for  serving  ^  her  I  hold  myself  dear  : 

And  my  thoughts,  which  are  only  composed  of  love. 

Go  to  her  service  as  to  their  aim. 

Wherefore  I  so  strongly  desire  to  exert  myself  in  her  service 

That,  if  I  thought  I  could  do  this  by  avoiding  her. 

That  would  be  a  hght  [matter] :  but  I  know  that  I  should  die 

thereby. 
Surely  a  true  love  is  that  which  has  seized  me, 
And  surely  it  strains  me  hard 
When  I  would  do  for  it  that  which  I  say  : 
For  no  love  is  of  so  great  weight 
As  that  which  makes  death 

'  Servir.  This  is  the  technical  term  used  by  a  lover  in  relation  to  his 
beloved.  So  also  the  noun  "  servitor."  See  the  Vita  Niiova,  where 
Dante  says  that  his  fourth  Canzone  in  that  book  was  written  by  him,  one 
part  as  if  it  wtre  spoken  by  a  brother  (fratello)  of  the  dead  Beatrice,  and 
the  other  part  as  if  it  were  spoken  by  her  lover  (servitore). 
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I,  in  order  to  have  more  use  of  reason,  implore  it 

Of  those  beautiful  demonstratioiis  [of  Philosophy]  whose  sweet 

splendour 
Brings  comfort  wherever  I  betake  myself  to  study. 
The  rays  of  those  beautiful  demonstrations  enter 


And  they  know  the  place  where  they  instilled  study 


\ 

And  my  thoughts,  which  are  only  intent  upon  study 


That  would  be  a  light  matter  :  but  I  know  that  I  should  die 

mentally  thereby. 
Surely  a  true  studiousness  is  that  which  has  seized  me, 


For  no  study  is  of  so  great  weight 
As  that  which  makes  mental  death 
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To  be  pleasing  in  order  to  serve  another  well. 

And  in  such  a  resolve  was  I  settled 

As  soon  as  the  great  desire  which  I  feel 

Had  been  born  by  virtue  of  the  charms 

In  whose  beautiful  aspect  ^  every  beauty  is  united. 

I  am  a  homager ;  ^  and,  when  I  reflect  to  whom, 

What  she  is,  I  am  content  with  all, 

For  a  man  may  well  serve  against  the  grain  :^ 

And,  if  my  youth  bereaves  me  of  reward, 

I  await  the  time  when  I  may  assume  more  of  reason, 

If  but  life  will  preserve  itself  so  long. 

When  I  meditate  a  noble  desire,  which  is  bom 

Of  the  great  desire  I  entertain. 

Which  constrains  all  my  capacity  to  well-doing, 

I  feel  that  I  am  paid  with  recompense  overmuch  j 

And  all  the  more  as  wrongfully 

I  seem  to  bear  the  name  of  homager : 

Thus  before  the  eyes  of  the  charmer 

Is  performed  service,  thanks  to  some  one's  goodness.* 

But,  since  I  restrict  myself  to  the  truth, 

It  behoves  that  such  desire  should  count  as  service  ; 

Wherefore,  if  I  endeavour  to  be  worthy, 

I  think  not  so  much  of  my  own  personality 

As  of  her  who  has  me  in  her  power : 

For  this  I  do  in  order  that  her  concerns  may  rise  in  value. 

And  I  am  wholly  hers :  such  I  hold  myself : 

*  I  translate  with  ^^  Che"  (not  "Che")  nel  ben  viso.     Both  readings 
have  been  given. 

"  Servente — practically  "lover." 
^  Contra  talenio. 

*  The   true  meaning  of  these   two   Italian  lines  appears   to  me  very 
dubious,  and  I  have  not  found  them  cleared  up  by  commentators. 
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If  but  the  use  of  reason  will  preserve  itself  so  long. 
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For  love  has  made  me  worthy  of  so  much  honour. 

Other  than  love  could  not  have  made  me  such 

That  I  could  worthily  be 

A  possession  of  her  who  becomes  not  enamoured, 

But  stands  like  a  lady  who  takes  no  heed 

Of  the  loving  mind 

Which  without  her  cannot  pass  an  hour. 

Never  yet  have  I  seen  her  so  many  times 

But  that  I  found  in  her  new  beauty : 

Whence  love  increases  his  greatness  in  me 

As  much  as  the  new  delight  is  added. 

Whereby  it  happens  that  so  long  do  I  remain 

In  one  condition,  and  so  long  does  love  inure  me 

To  an  anguish  and  to  a  sweetness. 

As  is  that  time  which  often  goads  me, 

Which  lasts  from  when  I  lose  the  sight  of  her 

Up  to  the  time  when  this  is  regained. 

My  fair  lyric,  if  thou  resemblest  me, 
Thou  wilt  not  be  disdainful 
So  much  as  befits  thy  goodness. 
Wherefore  prythee  manoeuvre. 
My  dear  amorous  one, 

In  adopting  method  and  path  which  will  be  becoming  to  thee. 
If  a  cavalier  invites  thee  or  detains  thee, 
Before  placing  thyself  at  his  disposal 
Espy  whether  thou  canst  make  him  of  thy  sect ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  not,  abandon  him  forthwith. 
For  the  good  one  always  holds  lodgment  with  the  good. 
But  it  happens  that  often  one  gets  thrown 
Into  company  which  has  but  the  scandal 
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For  study  has  made  me  worthy  of  so  much  honour. 
Other  than  study  could  not  have  made  me  such 


Whence  study  increases  its  force  in  me 

In  one  condition,  and  so  long  does  study  inure  me 


My  dear  studious  one, 
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Of  ill  fame  which  others  report  of  it. 

With  the  evil  stay  not  by  consent  nor  by  artifice, 

For  to  be  of  their  party  was  never  wisdom. 


SESTINA.i 

Amor,  tu  vedi  ben  che  questa  donna. 

Love,  thou  seest  well  that  this  lady 

Cares  not  at  any  time  for  thy  potency 

Which  is  wont  to  become  the  lady  [ruler]  of  other  beauties. 

And,  since  she  perceived  that  she  was  my  lady, 

Through  thy  ray  which  shines  on  my  countenance, 

She  became  the  lady  of  all  cruelty  : 

So  that  it  seems  not  that  she  has  the  heart  of  a  lady. 

But  of  any  wild  animal  that  has  it  the  coldest  in  love. 

For  in  hot  season  and  cold 

She  presents  to  me  only  the  look  of  a  lady 

Who  might  be  made  of  a  fine  stone 

By  the  hands  of  one  who  carves  best  in  stone. 

And  I,  who  am  more  constant  [moveless]  than  stone 

In  obeying  thee  for  lady's  beauty, 

Keep  concealed  the  body  of  the  stone 

With  which  thou  didst  wound  me,  as  if  [I  were]  a  stone 

'  The  Sestina  is  a  peculiar  form  of  verse,  rhyming  by  repetition.  In 
the  present  example  (which  has  been  termed  a  double  Sestina,  and  by 
some  a  Canzone)  each  stanza  contains  twelve  lines ;  but  in  each  twelve 
there  are  only  five  rhyme-endings  (donna,  tempo,  luce,  freddo,  and  pietra) 
which  are  repeated,  in  a  different  sequence,  in  the  respective  stanzas.  In 
translating,  some  other  words  (not  always  lady,  time,  light,  cold,  and 
stone)  naturally  come  at  the  close  of  some  lines.  It  may  easily  be  inferred 
that  a  composition  so  exceptional  in  form  will  assume  a  somewhat  artificial 
tone. 
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Study,  thou  seest  well  that  this  Philosophy 
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Which  had  annoyed  thee  a  long  time — 

So  that  it  struck  me  at  the  heart,  where  I  am  stone. 

And  never  was  discovered  any  stone 

(Whether  by  the  virtue  of  the  sun  or  by  its  Ught) 

That  had  so  much  virtue  or  Ught 

As  to  be  able  to  succour  me  from  this  stone, 

So   that   she    [the   lady   turned   stone]   should  not,  with   her 

coldness,  lead  me 
There  where  in  death  I  shall  be  cold. 
Lord,  thou  knowest  that  in  freezing  cold 
Water  becomes  a  crystalline  stone 
There  under  the  north  wind  where  is  the  great  cold ; 
And  the  air  there  is  always  converted  into  a  cold  element, 
So  that  water  is  lady  [predominant] 
In  that  region  because  of  the  cold. 
Thus,  in  face  of  the  cold  semblance, 
My  blood  freezes  always  in  all  time ; 
And  that  thought  which  the  more  shortens  my  time 
Gets  converted  for  me  all  into  cold  humour. 
Which  afterwards  issues  from  me  through  my  light  [eyes] 
There  whereinto  entered  the  pitiless  light  [eye-glance]. 

In  her  is  combined  the  light  of  every  beauty  : 

And  so  does  the  cold  of  all  cruelty 

Sink  to  her  heart  whither  goes  not  thy  light : 

Wherefore  she  shines  so  beautiful  to  my  eyes. 

When  I  gaze  at  her,  that  I  see  her  in  stone, 

Or  in  any  other  part  to  which  I  turn  my  light  [eyes]. 

From  her  eyes  comes  to  me  the  sweet  light 

Which  makes  me  not  care  about  any  other  lady. 

Would  that  she  were  a  more  pitiful  lady 
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So  that  it  struck  my  secret  within,  where  I  am  stone. 


There    whereinto    entered    the     pitiless    demonstrations    [of 
Philosophy], 


From  her  demonstrations  comes  to  me  the  sweet  light 
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To  me,  who  call,  by  night  and  by  light. 

Only  to  serve  her,  for  both  place  and  time, 

Neither  for  aught  else  do  I  desire  to  live  a  long  time. 

Wherefore,  thou  Virtue,  who  art  earlier  than  time, 

Earlier  than  motion  and  than  perceptible  light. 

Take  pity  on  me,  who  endure  so  bad  a  time. 

Enter  her  heart  at  once,  for  it  is  high  time, 

So  that  through  thee  the  cold  may  depart  from  her 

Which  will  not  let  me  have  a  time  like  others. 

For,  if  thy  forceful  time^  reaches  me 

In  such  a  state,  this  noble  stone 

Will  see  me  recumbent  in  scanty  stone ; 

Not  to  arise  until  after  the  time 

When  I  shall  see  whether  there  ever  was  a  beautiful  lady 

In  the  world  like  this  unruthful  lady. 

Lyric,  I  bear  in  my  mind  a  lady 

Such  that,  for  all  that  she  to  me  is  stone. 

Gives  me  boldness  where  every  man  meseems  cold  : 

So  that  I  dare  to  say,  in  this  cold, 

The  novelty  which  shines  through  thy  purport, 

Which  was  never  produced  at  any  time. 

*  Forte  tempo.     But  tempo  is  here  rather  in  the  sense  of  temporale 
tempest  or  foul  weather. 
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Neither  for  aught  else  do  I  desire  to  have  the  use  of  reason  a 
long  time 


In  the  world  like  this  unruthful  Philosophy 
Lyric,  I  bear  in  my  mind  Philosophy 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  preceding  Sestina,  the 
symbolical  apparatus — stone,  cold,  etc. — is  generally  not  such 
as  Dante  has  definitely  explained  in  the  Convito.  He  has 
indeed  (see  p.  113)  indicated  a  meaning  for  "stone,"  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  apply  to  the  present  Sestina.  All  these 
terms  seem  to  amount  to  little  beyond  a  rhetorical  shape  for 
what  he  has  said,  as  quoted  on  p.  54,  "  Philosophy  became  a 
little  obdurate  to  me,"  etc. 

But  does  the  Sestina  relate  to  Philosophy  at  all?  This 
raises  a  serious  question;  for  it  has  often  been  maintained 
that  this  poem,  and  some  others  where  the  word  "  pietra " 
is  prominent,  relate  to  a  lady  of  Padua  named  Pietra  degli 
Scrovigni,  with  whom  (according  to  this  assumption)  Dante 
was  in  love  at  some  date  after  his  exile  from  Florence — his 
references  to  "pietra,"  in  its  primary  meaning  of  "stone," 
being  merely  a  jeu  de  mots  disguising  Pietra  as  a  Christian 
name.  For  this  averment  about  Madonna  Pietra  there  is  only 
one  authority,  Anton  Maria  Amadi,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  writes  confusedly,  saying  that  our  present  Sestina 
appears  in  the  Vita  Nuova^  which  is  not  a  fact.  Dante  wrote 
the  Vita  Nuova  in  Florence,  when  he  can  hardly  have  known 
anything  of  a  lady  belonging  to  a  Paduan  family;  he  was 
never  in  Padua  until  at  a  date,  during  his  exile,  when  he 
was  past  forty  years  of  age.  Fraticelli  pointed  out  the 
improbability  of  Amadi's  story,  and  one  may  safely  dismiss 
it  as  having  no  appearance  of  authenticity.  Having  discarded 
Madonna  Pietra  degli  Scrovigni,  we  are  left  to  put  some 
interpretation  upon  the  Sestina ;  and  that  which  includes  it 
among  the  poems  which  treat  of  philosophy  in  an  allegorical 
form   seems   to   be   the   most   plausible,  though  it  would  be 

*  Nella  sua  Vita  Nuova.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Amadi  meant 
the  book  named  Vita  Nuova.  If  he  did  not  mean  the  book,  but  only  the 
"  youthful  life "  of  Dante,  he  was  still  seemingly  much  at  fault,  whether 
we  consider  the  question  of  date  or  that  of  locality. 
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possible  that  Dante  really  loved  a  lady  named  Pietra,  but 
not  belonging  to  the  Scrovigni  family. 

If  this  Sestina  relates  to  Philosophy,  it  is  open  to  probable 
conjecture  that  three  other  sestine  of  our  poet,  in  which  he 
makes  a  good  deal  of  play  with  the  rhyme-word  "  pietra,"  have 
the  same  application  :  here  "  pietra "  always  means  "  stone," 
and  is  never  put  forward  ostensibly  as  being  a  Christian  name. 
The  imagery  of  these  three  sestine  is  varied,  and  it  might 
be  rash  to  try  to  read  the  allegorical  sense  of  it,  for  which 
Alighieri  has  not  supplied  a  direct  clue.  One  may  admit  too 
that  some  passages  look  more  as  if  they  referred  to  an  actual 
flesh-and-blood  lady  than  to  lady-Philosophy ;  I  therefore  leave 
these  compositions  untranslated,  though  I  incline  to  regard 
them  as  allegorical.  They  begin  (i)  Al poco  giorno  ed  al  gran 
cerchio  d' oinbra — a  very  fine  impressive  poem;  (2)  Amor  mi 
mena  tal  fiata  aW  ombra  ;  and  (3)  Gran  nobiltd.  mi  par  vedere 
air  ombra.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Canzoni,  Cosl 
nel  mio  parlar  voglio  esser  aspro,  and  Jo  son  venuto  al  punto 
della  rota :  in  the  former  the  word  "  pietra  "  occurs  once,  in 
the  latter  twice,  and  in  each  instance  its  occurrence  seems 
rather  insignificant.  As  to  a  third  case,  that  of  a  sonnet,  see 
p.  no.  J 
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SONNET. 

Parole  mie  che  per  lo  mondo  siete. 

Words  of  mine  that  are  about  in  the  world, 

Ye  who  were  born  after  I  began 

To  say  for  that  lady  after  whom  I  strayed,^ 

"  Ye  who  by  intelligence  move  the  third  heaven,"  ^ — 

Go  to  her,  for  ye  know  her. 

Wailing  so  that  she  should  hear  our  griefs. 

Tell  her — "  We  are  yours  :  now  therefore 

You  will  not  see  us  more  numerous  than  we  are." 

Stay  not  with  her,  for  Love  is  not  there, 

But  go  around  in  mournful  guise. 

In  the  manner  of  your  sisters  of  old.^ 

When  we  find  a  lady  of  [high]  worth, 

Throw  yourselves  humbly  at  her  feet, 

Saying,  "  To  you  we  are  to  do  honour." 

'  In  cut  errai.     One  explanation  of  the  phrase  is  "against  whom  I 
erred." 

*  I.e.  the  Canzone  translated  on  p.  lo. 
'  Vostre  anticke  snore. 
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To  say  for  that  Philosophy  after  which  I  strayed, 

"  Ye  who  by  intelligence  move  the  science  of  rhetoric," 


Stay  not  with  her,  for  Study  is  not  there, 
When  ye  find  a  noble  soul  of  intellect,^ 


'  See  on  p.   52  Dante's  explanation  of  the  term  "donna  gentile,"  to 
which  his  present  phrase,  "donna  di  valore,"  may  be  held  to  correspond. 
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In  the  foregoing  sonnet  I  have  translated  certain  lines  in 
conformity  with  the  allegorical  meanings  which  Dante  has 
expounded  for  us  in  the  Convito :  and  sure  it  is  that  the  sonnet 
has  something  to  do  with  Philosophy,  for  she  is  the  lady  for 
whom,  as  here  stated,  he  wrote  the  canzone,  "Ye  who  by 
inteUigence,"  etc.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  intention  of 
the  present  sonnet  seems  to  be  open  to  much  doubt.  The 
most  obvious  meaning  for  it  might  be  this :  "  I  have  now  done 
with  writing  poems  about  Philosophy.  Philosophy  is  too 
remote  from  love ;  and  I  mean  henceforth  to  revert  to  love- 
poems,  such  as  I  used  of  old  to  write  concerning  Beatrice. 
I  know  of  a  lady  to  whom  such  love-poems  will  be  very 
appositely  addressed."  If  this  is  the  real  intention,  we  ought 
not  to  follow  the  Convito  in  substituting  the  word  "  study  "  for 
"  love,"  nor  the  term  "  a  noble  soul  of  intellect "  for  "  a  lady 
of  worth."  Still  it  might  be  contended — perhaps  it  has  been — 
that  the  sonnet  proceeds  throughout  in  praise  of  Philosophy  ; 
having  been  written  by  Dante  at  some  juncture  during  his 
exile  when  circumstances  compelled  him  to  abstain  most 
reluctantly  from  study  (love),  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 
commend  his  philosophic  poems  to  the  regard  to  some  "  noble 
soul  of  intellect "  (lady  of  worth).  If  so,  this  ranks  among  the 
more  pathetic  of  his  minor  poems. 
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SONNET. 

Chi  guardercL  giammai  senza  paura. 

Who  will  ever  look  without  fear 

Into  the  eyes  of  this  beautiful  maid,^ 

Which  have  so  mauled  me  that  for  me  is  not  expected 

Other  than  death  which  is  hard  to  me  ? 

See  how  dire  is  my  lot — 

That  my  life  was  chosen  from  among  others 

To  give  an  example  to  other  people  that  a  man  should  not  put 

himself 
To  the  risk  of  gazing  on  her  countenance. 
This  ending  was  destined  to  me 
Because  some  man  had  to  be  undone 
In  order  that  others  might  be  released  from  peril ; 
And  therefore  alas  was  I  so  speedy 
In  drawing  to  myself  the  contrary  of  life, 
As  the  sun's  ^  virtue  does  the  daisy. 


SONNET. 

E  non  I  legno  di  slforti,  nocchi. 

There  is  no  tree  ^  with  such  tough  knots, 

Nor  yet  is  any  stone  so  hard, 

That  this  cruel  one  who  perpetrates  my  death 

^  Pargoletta.     For  which  the  primary  meaning  would  be  "  little  girl." 

*  Stella.     Literally  "  star." 

*  Legno.     Probably  means  "tree  "  here,  but  may  simply  mean  "wood." 
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Into  the  demonstrations  of  this  beautiful  Philosophy 

Other  than  ignorance  which  is  hard  to  me 

That  my  use  of  reason  was  chosen  from  among  others 

To  the  risk  of  contemplating  her  demonstrations  and  persuasions 


In  drawing  ignorance  to  myself 


There  is  not  any  man  void  of  science  and  art,  however  tough, 

Nor  yet  is  any  unreasoning  person  so  hard, 

That  this  cruel  [Philosophy]  who  leaves  me  ignorant 
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Would  not  infuse  love  thereinto  with  her  beautiful  eyes. 

Now  therefore,  if  she  encounters  a  man  who  eyes  her, 
She  must  surely  pierce  his  heart  if  he  retreats  not : 
Whence  he  has  to  die ;  for  never  does  he  gain 

Mercy  so  that  his  dutifulness  should  even  come  to  harvesting.^ 

Ah  why  was  so  much  puissance  given 

To  the  eyes  of  a  lady  so  ruthless 

That  she  preserves  in  life  not  any  of  her  faithful  ones  ? 

And  she  is  so  haughty  against  pity 

That,  if  one  dies  for  her,  she  looks  at  him  no  more, 

Nay  she  conceals  her  beauties  from  him. 

'  Che  il  stio  dever  pur  si  spannocchi.  The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  very 
debateable.  I  understand  it  to  signify — '*  So  that  his  dutifulness  (his 
services  to  the  lady),  coming  to  full  maturity,  should  be  harvested  and 
garnered  by  her." 
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Would  not  infuse  study  thereinto  with  her  beautiful  demon- 
strations. 
Now  therefore,  if  she  encounters  a  man  who  eyes  her, 
She  must  surely  pierce  his  inner  secret  if  he  retreats  not : 
Whence  he  has  to  confess  his  ignorance ;  for  never  does  he 

gain 
Mercy  so  that  his  dutifulness  should  even  come  to  harvesting. 
Ah  why  should  so  much  puissance  be  given 
To  the  demonstrations  of  Philosophy,  so  ruthless 
That  she  preserves  in  the  use  of  reason  not  any  of  her  faithful 

ones? 
And  she  is  so  haughty  against  pity 
That,  if  one  remains  in  ignorance  of  her,  she  imparts  to  him 

no  more  of  her  demonstrations, 
Nay  she  conceals  her  beauties  from  him. 


In  the  foregoing  sonnet  the  allegorical  meaning  of  "  tree  " 
and  "  stone  "  may  be  gathered  from  the  second  treatise  of  the 
Convito.  Dante  there  states :  "  Ovid  says  that  Orpheus  with 
his  lyre  pacified  wild  beasts,  and  made  trees  and  stones  move 
towards  him :  which  means  that  a  wise  man,  with  the 
instrument  of  his  voice,  softens  and  humbles  cruel  hearts,  and 
moves  according  to  his  will  those  who  have  not  the  life  of 
science  and  art :  and  those  who  have  not  a  rational  life  are 
much  as  if  they  were  stones." 
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SONNET. 

Da  quella  luce  che  il  suo  corso  gira. 

From  that  planet  [Jupiter]  which  winds  its  course 
Always  at  the  will  of  the  empyrean  cordage, 

And  rules  stationed  between  Saturn  and  Mars, 

According  to  what  the  astrologer  utters  of  it,^ 

That  [lady]  who  inspires  me  with  her  charms 

Draws  from  it  [the  planet]  the  art  of  domination ;  ^ 

And  he  [the  Sun]  who  departs  not  from  the  fourth  heaven 

Gives  her  the  outcome  of  my  desire. 

Likewise  that  beautiful  planet  of  Mercury 

Tinges  her  speech  with  his  virtue ; 

And  the  first  heaven  [of  the  Moon],  for  sure,  is  not  chary  of 

itself  to  her. 
She  [Venus]  who  constrains  the  third  heaven  to  herself 
Makes  her  [the  lady's]  heart  pure  in  all  eloquence : 
Thus  does  she  tint  herself  with  all  the  seven  [heavens]. 

'  Z'  astrologo    ne    spira.       Astrologo     implies     rather    what    we    call 
•'  astronomer"  than  "astrologer."     "  Spira,"  literally  "breathes." 
*  Signorevol  arte. 
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From  that  science  of  geometry  which  winds  its  course 
Always  at  the  will  of  the  empyrean  cordage  [in  conformity  to 

the  laws  of  God], 
And  rules  stationed  between  Astronomy  and  Music, 
According  to  what  the  astrologer  utters  of  it, 
That  Philosophy  who  inspires  me  with  her  charms 
Draws  from  it  [geometry]  the  art  of  domination ; 
And  the  science  of  arithmetic 
Gives  her  the  outcome  of  my  desire. 
Likewise  that  beautiful  science,  Dialectic, 
Tinges  her  speech  with  its  virtue ; 
And  the  science  of  grammar,  for  sure,  is  not  chary  of  itself 

to  her. 
The  science  of  rhetoric 

Makes  Philosophy's  inner  secret  pure  in  all  eloquence  : 
Thus  does  she  partake  of  all  the  seven  sciences. 


As  to  Dante's  mode  of  assimilating,  as  in  the  preceding 
sonnet,  the  first  seven  heavens  to  the  sciences  of  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium,  see  p.  48.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
sonnet  speaks  of  Philosophy  as  partaking  "  of  all  the  seven 
sciences."  At  the  beginning  of  the  sonnet,  however,  it  was 
only  set  forth  that  geometry,  "  stationed  between  astronomy 
and  music,"  influenced  Philosophy.  Astronomy  and  music 
have  to  be  reckoned  in  to  complete  the  number  of  seven 
sciences  :  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  Dante  regarded  their 
powers  as  dependent  in  some  degree  upon  the  powers  of 
geometry. 
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SONNET. 

Nulla  miparrcb  mai  piii  crudel  cosa. 

No  thing  will  ever  appear  to  me  more  cruel 

Than  she  in  serving  whom  I  perturb  my  life ; 

For  her  desire  is  set  upon  a  frozen  lake, 

And  mine  upon  fire  of  love. 

Of  so  merciless  and  disdainful  [a  lady] 

I  delight  to  behold  the  great  beauty  ; 

And  so  fond  am  I  of  my  torment 

That  any  other  pleasure  does  not  suit  my  eyes. 

Neither  did  she  who  turns  round  to  see  the  sun, 

And  who,  transformed,  preserves  her  untransformed  love, 

Ever  have  fortune  so  harsh  as  I  [have] : 

Wherefore,  lest  ever  this  proud  one 

Should  conquer,  do  thou.  Love,  so  long  as  life  breathes, 

For  pity  sigh  somewhat  with  me. 


SONNET. 

Due  donne  in  cima  della  mente  mia. 

Two  ladies  at  the  summit  of  my  mind 
Have  come  to  reason  of  love. 
One  has  in  herself  courtesy  and  valour,^ 
Prudence  and  dignity,^  for  company  : 

'   Valore.     Which  may  mean  "valour,"  or  simply  "worth"  in  a  very 
general  sense. 
*  Onestade. 
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Than  she,  Philosophy,  in  serving  whom  I  perturb  my  life 
And  mine  upon  fervour  of  study. 


Should  conquer,  do  thou,  study,  as  long  as  reason  endures, 
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The  other  has  beauty  and  lovely  charm, 
And  bedecked  nobility  does  her  honour. 
And  I,  thanks  to  my  sweet  lord, 
Stay  at  the  foot  of  their  sovereignty. 
Beauty  and  Virtue  speak  to  the  intellect. 
And  make  question  how  one  heart  can  be  set 
Between  two  ladies  with  perfect  love. 
The  fount  of  noble  speech  responds — 
That  Beauty  can  be  loved  for  delight. 
And  Virtue  can  be  loved  for  lofty  working. 


This  sonnet  relates  clearly  enough  to  two  abstract  qualities, 
Virtue  and  Beauty,  which  Dante  personifies  as  two  women. 
Fraticelli  speaks  of  it  as  referring  to  Philosophy  and  Beatrice  : 
an  opinion  in  which  I  do  not  exactly  acquiesce.  Virtue  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  Philosophy,  nor  is  Beatrice  necessarily 
the  embodiment  of  Beauty.  Dante  here  speaks  of  Virtue  and 
Beauty  as  exercising  a  simultaneous  or  a  constantly  alternating 
influence  upon  his  mind  and  feelings :  but  Philosophy, 
according  to  his  averment  in  the  Convito,  only  formed  an 
object  of  his  earnest  pursuit  after  Beatrice  had  passed  from  this 
life.  We  should,  to  ray  thinking,  limit  ourselves  to  regarding 
Virtue  and  Beauty — two  qualities  in  themselves  abstract,  but 
embodied  in  human  personalities — as  being  the  subject  of  the 
sonnet.  It  is  the  sort  of  poem  to  which  Alighieri  might  very 
well  have  assigned  a  place  and  a  treatise  in  tlie  Convito: 
and  therefore  it  may  find  admittance  here,  although  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  seems  to  call  for  change  of  phrase  under 
an  allegorical  exposition. 
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We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  fourteen  poems  which 
Dante  inserted  in  the  Convito,  or  which  he  intended,  or  may 
be  presumed  to  have  intended,  to  insert  there.     They  are : — 

Poems  in  tJu  Cotwito  : 

I.  Canzone — Voi  che  intendendo  il  terzo  ciel  movete. 


Amor  che  nella  mente  mi  ragiona. 
Le  dolci  rime  d'  amor  ch'  io  sella. 


Poems  intended  for  the  Convito  : 

4.  Canzone — Doglia  mi  reca  nello  core  ardire.  1 

5.  A  poem  r^arding  Justice.  J 

Poems  which   may  perhaps   have    been    intended  for    the 
Convito : 

6.  Canzone — Amor  che  muovi  tua  virtii  dal  cielo. 

7.  ,,  Io  sento  si  d'  amor  la  gran  possanza. 

8.  Sestina — Amor,  tu  vedi  ben  che  questa  donna. 

9.  Sonnet — Parole  mie  che  per  Io  mondo  siete. 

10.  „  Chi  guarder^  giammai  senza  paura. 

11.  „  E'  non  h  legno  di  si  forti  nocchi. 

12.  „  Da  quella  luce  che  il  suo  corso  gira. 

13.  ,,  Nulla  mi  parri  mai  piu  crudel  cosa. 

14.  „  Due  donne  in  cima  della  mente  mia. 

Total 


14 


There  is  also  the  Ballata  (see  p.  68),  Voi  che  sapete 
ragionar  d'  amore,  which  is  distinctly  referred  to  in  the 
Convito,  and  which  has  an  allegorical  meaning  that  would  have 
adapted  it  for  being  there  expounded,  but  nothing  exists  to 
show  that  Dante  thought  of  including  it  in  that  book. 

Several  other  poems  yet  remain  which,  after  the  positive 
assertion  of  Dante  that  the  first  two  canzoni  of  the  Convito  are 
allegorical,  and  only  relative  to  Philosophy  under  the  symbol 
of  a  "  lady,"  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  just  as  alle- 
gorical as  those  two  compositions.     These  are  : 

The  Canzone,  which  Dante  condescended  to  write  in  a 
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jumble  of  Proven9al,  Latin,  and  Italian,  Ai  fals  ris  per  qua 
traitz  avetz : 

Six  Sonnets,  beginning  respectively  :  Dagli  occhi  della  mia 
donna  si  muove ;  lo  maledico  il  di  ch'  io  vidi  in  prima ;  O 
dolci  rime  che  parlando  andate ;  Per  quella  via  che  la  bellezza 
corre ;  Poiche  sguardando  il  cor  feriste  in  tanto  ;  Togliete  via 
le  vostre  porte  omai : 

And  six  Ballate,  beginning  respectively  :  Deh  nuvoletta  che 
in  ombra  d'  amore ;  Donne,  io  non  so  di  che  mi  preghi  amore ; 
Fresca  rosa  novella ;  In  abito  di  saggia  messaggiera ;  Io  mi 
son  pargoletta  bella  e  nuova;  Poiche  saziar  non  posso  gli 
occhi  miei. 

So  far  as  the  probability  of  allegorical  meaning  goes,  I 
might  as  well  translate  these  poems  as  the  others  which  I  have 
given  in  full.  But,  as  Dante  has  not  affirmed  that  these  also 
are  allegorical,  and  as  I  have,  without  them,  made  out 
fourteen  poems  which  were  or  might  have  been  proper  to  the 
Convito,  I  leave  them  aside.  Any  reader  who  might  be 
disposed  to  pursue  this  line  of  enquiry  would  do  well  to  look 
up  those  poems  for  himself,  and  to  consider  the  terms  of  them 
in  connexion  with  the  elucidations  which  our  poet  has  supplied 
in  the  Convito.  I  might  add  that  the  first  Canzone  of  the  Vita 
Nuova — Donne  che  avete  intelletto  d'  amore — which  relates  pro- 
fessedly to  Beatrice,  could,  without  much  straining,  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  sense  which  Dante  has  laid  down  affecting  the 
canzoni  of  the  Convito  ;  but,  as  any  such  attempt  lies  outside 
of  my  present  undertaking,  I  leave  that  canzone  alone. 

The  Vita  Nuova,  indeed,  is  not  any  part  of  my  direct 
subject-matter,  save  in  relation  to  the  *'  Donna  della  Finestra," 
whom  I  have  already  discussed.  None  the  less,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  glance  also  at  the  Vita  Nuova,  citing  those 
passages  which  appear  more  particularly  difficult  to  account  for 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  book  is  a  simply  natural  account 
of  a  natural  human  love  entertained  by  Dante  for  a  woman 
named  Beatrice.     The  Convito  proves  to  us  that  we  are  not 
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always  to  take  Dante  au  pied  de  la  lettre  ;  and  those  persons, 
neither  few  nor  insignificant,  who  have  ascribed  an  allegorical 
meaning  to  the  Vita  Nuova,  can  certainly  plead  that  some 
things  contained  in  it  are  of  a  kind  calculated  to  confirm  their 
theory.     The  passages  which  I  refer  to  are  the  following  : 

I.  At  the  opening  of  the  Vita  Ntiova,  Dante  says  that  at 
the  age  of  nearly  nine  years  he  first  saw  "  la  gloriosa  donna 
della  mia  mente  la  quale  f  u  chiamata  da  molti  Beatrice,  i  quali 
non  sapeano  che  si  chiamare,"  i.e.  the  glorious  lady  of  my  mind 
who  was  called  Beatrice  by  many,  who  knew  not  what  name 
to  give."  Three  things  are  very  remarkable  here  :  first,  that 
she  was  the  lady  of  his  mind ;  second,  that  she  was  called 
Beatrice  by  many,  which  clearly  implies  not  by  all ;  and  third, 
that  those  who  thus  called  her  Beatrice  did  not  know  what 
name  to  give.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  phrase  "  non 
sapeano  che  si  chiamare  "  is,  from  a  merely  verbal  point  of 
view,  a  difficult  one.  If  it  ran  "  non  sapeano  come  chiamarla  " 
— did  not  know  how  to  call  her — there  would  be  no  ambiguity ; 
but  "  che  si  chiamare  "  has  the  primary  sense  rather  of  "  what 
to  call  themselves."  The  general  phrase  which  I  have  used, 
"  what  name  to  give,"  appears  to  represent  the  author's 
intention.  When  Dante  tells  us  that  this  damsel  was  the  lady 
of  his  mind  (not  of  his  heart  or  affections),  and  that  there  were 
only  some  people  who  called  her  Beatrice,  and  that  these  made 
a  mistake  in  so  calling  her,  we  are  compelled  to  enquire :  Is  he 
really  speaking  of  a  flesh-and-blood  personage  who  had  really 
been  christened  Beatrice  ?  Commentators  have  remarked  on 
this  singularity,  without  ever  (I  believe)  throwing  much  light 
on  it.  I  long  ago  suggested  one  explanation,  which,  if  unsatis- 
factory, may  pair  with  others  that  are  much  the  same.  In 
Sonnet  24  of  the  Vita  Nuova  the  poet  says  that  he  saw  Love 
(as  a  living  being)  in  a  state  of  extreme  joy,  closely  followed 
by  Beatrice  and  Monna  Vanna ;  and  Love  said  of  Vanna, 
"  This  is  Spring,"  and  of  Beatrice,  "  And  this  one  bears  the 
name  of  Love,  so  much  does  she  resemble  me."     Thus  the 
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statement  that  those  persons  who  called  the  lady  "  Beatrice  " 
knew  not  what  to  call  her  might  possibly  have  been  intended 
to  be  associated  with  this  sonnet  pronouncing  "  Love " 
(Amore)  to  be  her  right  name.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  Beatrice,  while  it  is  truly  a  female  Christian  name, 
current  in  Dante's  time,  is  also  an  actual  word  in  the  Italian 
language,  formed  from  the  Latin,  and  having  the  meaning 
of  «  beatifier." 

2.  Dante,  after  incurring  some  ridicule  from  Beatrice  at 
a  wedding-feast,  wrote  a  sonnet,  ColValtre  donne  inia  vista 
gabbate,  and  he  comments  on  it  as  follows  : — "  True  it  is  that 
among  the  words  wherein  is  displayed  the  cause  of  this  sonnet, 
dubious  words  are  to  be  found  ;  that  is,  when  I  say  that  Love 
kills  all  my  spirits,  and  the  visual  [spirits]  remain  in  life, 
save  that  they  are  outside  their  organs.  And  this  doubt  is 
impossible  to  solve  by  any  one  who  might  not  be  in  like 
degree  liege  to  Love ;  and,  to  those  who  are  so,  that  which 
would  solve  the  dubious  words  is  manifest.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  well  for  me  to  clear  up  such  a  dubiety,  for  my  speaking 
would  be  in  vain,  or  else  superfluous."  This  explanation — or 
rather  this  refusal  of  explanation — may  to  some  readers  appear 
more  suggestive  of  some  speculative  or  theoretic  mystery  in 
the  sonnet  than  of  an  emotional  human  love ;  but  perhaps  it 
does  not  so  appear  to  one  who  is  "  in  like  degree  with  Dante 
liege  to  Love  " ;  and  with  this  we  leave  it. 

3.  There  is  a  nearly  similar  instance  in  connexion  with 
the  canzone  or  love-poem  already  mentioned,  Donne  cJie  avete 
intelletto  d'  amore.  Dante  explains  its  sections  and  significance 
at  some  length,  concluding  thus :  "  Certes  I  fear  that  I  may 
have  communicated  its  purport  to  too  many  persons,  even  by 
these  divisions  which  have  been  made,  if  it  should  happen  that 
many  could  hear  it." 

4.  Soon  after  his  fourteenth  sonnet  Dante,  with  some 
prolixity  of  detail,  expounds  that,  although  he  has  in  various 
instances  been  speaking  of  Love  as  if  he  were  a  person.  Love 
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is  not  really  a  person :  "  love  is  not  per  se  as  a  substance,  but 
is  an  accident  in  substance  "  :  and  he  maintains  that,  as  a  poet, 
he  was  fully  warranted  in  thus  personifying  love.  No  reader 
of  the  present  day  will  doubt  it ;  but  meanwhile  we  must 
recollect  that  Love  has,  in  this  book,  been  figured  very 
definitely  as  a  person — holding  dialogue  with  Dante,  moving 
about,  dressed  "  in  the  light  vest  of  a  pilgrim,"  and  so  on ; 
and,  if  this  personage  of  the  Vita  Nuova  turns  out  to  be  only 
"an  accident  in  substance,"  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
other  personages,  closely  scrutinized,  would  turn  out  to  be 
the  like.  Our  poet  adds  :  "  Great  shame  would  it  be  to  him 
who  should  rhyme  anything  under  the  guise  of  rhetorical  figure 
or  colour,  and  afterwards,  being  asked,  should  not  avail  to 
denude  his  words  of  such  guise,  so  that  they  should  have  a 
veracious  significance." 

5.  Immediately  after  stating  the  fact  that  Beatrice  had 
died,  Dante  offers  an  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  not  giving 
any  details  of  the  event,  viz.,  that  this  would  not  be  any  part 
of  what  he  undertook  to  set  forth  in  the  Vita  Nuova  ;  and  that 
he  is  not  adequate  to  treating  of  such  a  theme ;  and  '*  it  is  not 
befitting  for  me  to  treat  of  this,  because,  in  so  treating,  I  should 
have  to  be  a  self-praiser,  which  thing  is  wholly  unbefitting 
and  blameable  to  him  who  does  it."  This  last  reason  is 
remarkable.  No  one  seems  ever  to  have  divined  why  a 
narrative  of  the  details  of  Beatrice's  death  should  involve 
self-praise  by  Dante.  Certainly  it  is  conceivable  that,  in 
connexion  with  the  death  of  Beatrice  (understood  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Simon  de'  Bardi),  something  may  have  occurred 
on  the  part  of  Dante  which  was  rightly  laudable ;  but  neither 
in  the  Vita  Nuova  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings  does 
he  ever  give  any  hint  that  he  was  in  aught  concerned  with 
any  incident  actually  related  to  her  death.  What  he  says  is 
that  she  did  not  die  of  any  of  the  ordinary  diseases,  any 
"  quality  of  frost  or  heat,"  but  that  her  supreme  excellency  was 
such  that  God  chose  to  take  her  to  Himself.     His  statement 
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about  self-praise  involved  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
belief  of  those  commentators  who  contend  that  Beatrice  was 
not  a  real  woman,  but  the  representative  of  some  abstraction 
or  spiritual  faculty  proper,  more  or  less  directly,  to  Dante's 
own  mind. 

6.  Alighieri  follows  up  this  statement  by  showing  the 
affinity  of  the  number  nine  to  Beatrice,  of  which  various 
instances  are  recorded  in  the  Vita  Nuova  ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
he  first  saw  her  when  she  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  age,  and 
that  she  died  on  9  June  1290.  One  reason  (he  says)  why  this 
number  was  so  friendly  to  her  is  that  there  are  nine  moveable 
heavens,  which  regulate  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  one 
can  understand  "  that,  in  the  begetting  of  her,  all  the  nine 
moveable  heavens  were  in  most  perfect  accord.  But,  reflecting 
more  subtly  and  according  to  the  infallible  verity,  she  herself 
was  this  number,  I  mean  by  similitude,  and  I  conceive  it 
thus :  the  number  three  is  the  root  of  nine,  because,  without 
any  other  number,  being  multiplied  by  itself,  it  makes  nine — 
as  we  manifestly  see  that  three  times  three  are  nine.  There- 
fore, if  three  is  of  itself  the  factor  of  nine,  and  as  the  author 
of  miracles  is  in  himself  three — that  is,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  who  are  three  and  one — this  lady  was  accompanied  by 
the  number  nine  to  give  us  to  understand  that  she  was  a  nine — 
that  is,  a  miracle,  the  root  of  which  is  solely  the  wondrous 
Trinity."  This  rather  startling  q.e.d.  is  not  within  my  com- 
petence. But,  as  to  the  nine  moveable  heavens,  we  may- 
recollect  that  Dante  in  his  Convito  (see  p.  48)  says  that,  to  the 
first  seven,  the  seven  sciences  of  the  trivium  and  quadriviuni 
respond.  The  eighth  or  stellar  heaven  he  compares  to  physics 
and  metaphysics ;  and  the  ninth  or  crystalline  heaven,  to 
moral  philosophy.  Therefore,  if  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
by  Beatrice  Dante  may  have  meant  something  other  than  a 
real  woman,  we  are  free  to  contemplate  a  being  or  an  abstrac- 
tion regulated  by  the  seven  sciences,  and  by  physics,  meta- 
physics, and   moral   philosophy.      This   would   be   the   same 
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identical  being  whom  he  has  designated  in  his  sonnet  (p.  114), 
"  Da  quella  luce  chi  il  suo  corso  gira." 


I  will  introduce  here  a  document  truly  extraneous  to  my 
theme  of  the  Convito  as  more  or  less  affined  to  the  Vita 
Nuova  ;  but  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  is  worth  pondering 
by  those  who  appreciate  what  manner  of  man  Dante  Alighieri 
was,  and  what  sort  of  life  he  had  to  lead  amid  the  turmoils  of 
his  times.  It  is  the  Florentine  decree  sentencing  him  to  be 
btirned  alive.  Dante  was  in  the  first  instance,  27  th  January 
1302,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  8000  lire  and  to  be  banished 
for  two  years.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  his  enemies,  and 
on  loth  March  in  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that,  in  default 
of  returning  to  stand  a  trial,  he  should  be  burned  alive,  if 
captured.  I  take  the  decree  from  the  Life  of  Dante,  by 
Girolamo  Tiraboschi :  he  says  that  it  was  first  traced  out  by 
Conte  Ludoico  Savioli  in  1772.  The  most  authentic  copy  of 
the  document  is  however  to  be  found  in  the  book  DeW  Esilio 
di  Dante,  by  Isidoro  del  Lungo  (Florence,  1881). 

"  We,  Cante  de'  Gabrielli  of  Gubbio,  Podestk  of  the  City 
of  Florence,  give  and  publish  the  unwritten  summary  of  con- 
demnation in  manner  following :  The  Nobleman  ^  Andrea 
de'  Gherardini — the  Nobleman  Judge  Lapo  Salterelli — the 
Nobleman  Palmiero  degli  Altoviti — the  Nobleman  Donato 
Alberto  of  the  quarter  Portae  Domus — Lapo  Dominici  of 
the  quarter  Oltrarno — Lapo  Biondo  of  the  quarter  St.  Peter 
Major — Gherardino  Diodati  of  the  district  of  San  Martino 
Vescovo — Corso  son  of  the  Nobleman  Alberto  Ristori — 
Giunto  de'  Biflfoli — Lippo  Becchi — Dante  Alighieri — Orlan- 
duccio  Orlandi — Ser  Simone  Guidalotti  of  the  quarter  Oltrarno 
— Ser  Guccio  Medico  of  the  quarter  Portae  Domus — Guidone 
Bruno  de'  Falconieri  of  the  quarter  St.  Peter — against  all 
whom  we   have   proceeded  :   and,   by  inquisition  out  of  our 
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office,  and  that  of  our  court,  made  concerning  and  because  it 
came  to  our  ears  and  those  of  our  court  aforesaid,  public  fame 
having  preceded,  that  they  and  some  of  them  were  condemned 
for  the  name  and  occasion  of  iniquitous  baratries,^  extortions, 
and  unjust  lucre,  as  in  those  condemnations  is  more  openly 
shown,  they  or  any  of  them  did  not  in  the  assigned  term  purge 
those  condemnations.  All  and  sundry  of  whom  were  cited  by 
the  Crier  of  the  Commune  of  Florence,  and  were  lawfully 
required  that  in  a  certain  term  now  elapsed  they  should  come 
obeying  our  mandates,  and  should  thereupon  vindicate  them- 
selves from  the  aforesaid  inquisition.  Who  not  coming  have 
exposed  themselves  to  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  Commune  of 
Florence  by  Chiaro  Chiarissimi  the  public  Ban-proclaimer ; 
having  incurred  which,  their  default  has  involved  them  in 
contumacy,  as  all  these  acts  of  our  Court  more  largely  express. 
We,  by  these  writings,  judicially  condemn  them,  and  each  of 
them,  thus  held  by  their  own  contumacy  as  confessing, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the 
Commune  and  people  of  the  City  of  Florence,  and  by  virtue 
of  our  decision,  and  by  every  mode  and  law  that  we  best  can, 
that,  if  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  should  at  any  time  come 
within  the  power  of  the  aforesaid  Commune,  the  same  so 
coming  be  burned  with  fire  so  that  he  die. 

"  The  said  summary  of  condemnation  was  passed,  pro- 
nounced, and  promulgated,  by  the  said  Cante,  the  aforesaid 
Podesta,  sitting  in  tribunal  in  the  General  Council  of  the  City 
of  Florence,  and  read  by  me  Bonara,  notary  aforesaid,  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord  1302,  indiction  15,  in  the  time  of  the  Lord 
Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  on  the  loth  day  of  the  month  of 
March.  Present  as  witnesses  Ser  Masio  of  Gubbio,  Ser 
Bernardo  of  Camerino,  Notaries  of  the  said  Lord  Podestk,  and 
many  others  being  in  the  same  Council." 

So  much  for  Dante  Alighieri,  as  estimated  by  his  fellow- 
citizens   in    1302.      Returning    to    my   main   subject,    I   will 
'  Barateriarum, 
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conclude  by  referring  the  investigating  reader  to  a  book  which 
appears  to  be  practically  unknown  in  England,  and  I  think  it 
is  not  much  known  in  Italy.  It  is  entitled  La  Beatrice  Svelata, 
Preparazione  alP  Intelligenza  di  tutte  le  Opere  di  Dante  Alighieri, 
per  Francesco  Perez  (Palermo,  Francesco  Lao,  1865).  Who 
Perez  may  have  been,  apart  from  this  book,  I  am  not  aware ; 
but  he  was  indisputably  a  man  of  much  capacity  and  abundant 
learning,  especially  in  that  region  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
in  which  Dante  himself  was  a  profound  adept.  He  totally 
scouts  the  idea  that  the  Beatrice  of  Dante  was  a  real  woman, 
whether  Beatrice  Portinari  de'  Bardi  or  any  one  else,  and 
whether  figuring  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  the  Divina  Comniedia,  or 
any  other  writing.  He  regards  her  as  representing  that  mental 
faculty  or  function  which  was  defined  by  Aristotle  (in  the 
Latin  translation)  and  the  schoolmen  as  the  "  active  intelli- 
gence guiding  the  intclledus  possibilis " :  the  latter  being  "  an 
universal  principle  of  the  mind,  abstracted  from  all  admixture 
of  matter,  and  capable  of  rising  to  pure  intelligibles,  indepen- 
dently of  the  senses,  and  of  notions  deduced  from  experience." 
The  intclLcius  possibilis  passes  from  a  virtual  into  an  actual 
stage  by  the  operation  of  the  active  intelligence;  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  completing  the  act  of  pure  intellection. 
Beatrice,  according  to  Perez,  is  this  "  beatifier  "  of  Dante  who 
sustained  and  guided  to  its  goal  his  intellectus  possibilis.  She 
guided  him  to  the  supreme  beatitude  of  the  contemplative  life, 
which  he  has  stated  to  be  solely  obtainable  by  the  use  of  that 
iritellectus  set  in  motion  and  enlightened  by  the  active  intelli- 
gence. Any  one,  as  he  has  said,  ,who  seeks  the  supreme 
beatitude  in  the  active  life,  is  on  the  wrong  path,  and  fails  to 
find  it  (see  p.  57  as  to  this).  Beatrice  therefore,  on  meeting 
Dante  as  set  forth  in  the  Purgatorio,  reproaches  him  for  having 
attempted  to  attain  that  end  in  the  discipline  of  philosophy  or 
of  active  life.  This  also  accounts,  in  the  opinion  of  Perez,  for 
the  condemnatory  terms  regarding  Philosophy  (or  the  Lady  of 
the  Window)  employed  by  Dante  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  as  quoted 
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by  me  on  pages  43  and  44.  Philosophy,  however  admirable 
in  itself,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  active  intelligence 
working  upon  the  intellectus  possibilis ;  nor  do  the  praises  of 
philosophy,  in  the  poems  and  prose  of  the  Convito,  invalidate 
this  contrast.  So  says  Perez;  and,  in  thus  laying  his  views 
before  the  reader,  I  conclude  my  small  contribution  towards 
the  study  of  Dante,  his  Beatrice,  his  Lady  of  the  Window,  and 
his  Ccnvito. 
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